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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


et 
3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any ether precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed, 


Editorial 


ALL SOULS SUNDAY 
MULTITUDE of solemn and beautiful thoughts 
come thronging to the mind as we approach the 
day set apart for the celebration of our great 
teaching that all souls are God’s children and that all 
finally will attain holiness and happiness. 

All Souls Sunday makes us think both of the 
living and of the dead. It deepens within us the high 
faith that death is not an enemy or destroyer, but 
God’s messenger and man’s friend. 

All Souls Sunday gives us the only answer to the 
problem of evil that we have. In the scheme of 
things, some of us achieve strength by our wrestling. 
Some of us go under All the failures, the misfits, 
the people cursed by their heredity, those who never 
have a real chance, are precious in the sight of God, 
and in a better environment will have their chance, 
and perhaps we who all unwittingly have profited 
by their failures here will be their loving servants 
there. 

All Souls Sunday widens the range of our sym- 
pathy and help. If God cares for ail, they must be 
worth caring for. If God is Father of Russians, 
Chinese, Turks, as of Americans, English, French and 
Germans, we too are bound to them all by real ties. 
“All souls are precious in His sight’’—a beautiful doc- 
trine. But how God and the angels must laugh at 
us when we proclaim our faith in it with one breath 
and say spiteful things about these dirty foreigners 
with our next breath. When we once get the idea of 
All Souls Day in our heads, it makes broad, gentle, 
loving men and women of us. 

Ail Souls Sunday gives us self-confidence. If 
life is infinitely precious, then we, too, poor, mean, 
contradictory creatures that we are, belong to a great 
family, are coming into a great fortune, and are on 
the way to a great destiny. 

Some of us actually believe these tremendous 
things, but we still hold our faith in a gingerly way. 
It has only partly possessed us. 

What possibilities are locked up in our getting, 
and all men getting, a better hold on these ideas, and 
their getting a better hold on us. 

What possibilities of hope, comfort, blessing, are 
locked up in a celebration of All Souls Sunday. 

What possibilities of service are involved inthe 
work of our church! 


VOTE 
HOSE ministers are performing a civic duty who 
remind the members of their congregations that 
they ought to make the sacrifice necessary to 
vote. Often in important elections half of the regis- 
tered voters fail to present themselves at the polls. 

No great harm would be done except to the in- 
dividual failing to vote, if those who stayed away were 
of about the same degree of intelligence and public 
spirit as those who go to the polls. It is alleged that 
they average higher. If this is the case, the result is 
apt to be less satisfactory when they stay away. 

Those who have selfish ends to serve seldomstay 
away. The venal and corrupt almost always go. 
The tools of the bosses are faithful to their civic duties. 
Therefore the country needs especially the more in- 
telligent and independent voters. 

We do not believe that ministers gain much by 
telling the people how to vote. There may be great 
crises when this is wise. Usually, however, they sacri- 
fice something vital as spiritual leaders in doing it. 
But they can not be too clear in enunciation of great 
ethical principles. They can not be too positive in 
saying that all persons qualified ought to vote at 
every election, and all not qualified ought to qualify 
themselves as soon as possible. 


* * 


HOW CHICAGO SERVES US ALL 

DULT education is one of the slogans of progress 

of the present time, yet as one looks over the 

offerings of institutions and organizations which 
are engaged in adult education, much of which must 
of necessity be carried on in the homes and communi- 
ties where people are, one is struck by the lack of op- 
portunities for sane religious study. 

This is not because there are not people who de- 
sire to study religion, but because of the wide-spread 
feeling that teaching religion is teaching sectarianism, 
cultivating divisive beliefs rather than those expansive 
and unifying aspects which are common to many re- 
ligions. It is with particular pleasure, therefore, that 
we look over the announcement of the American In- 
stitute of Sacred Literature, a department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, through which, the secretary’s 
report tells us, ten thousand people were pursuing in- 
teresting and inspiring, well-organized and modern 
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courses of study last year, and for many years pre- 
ceding. 

These courses are arranged to meet the needs of 
many types of people. Men and women in the busi- 
ness world or in church groups, and young people in 
many relationships, are interested in study courses 
which cover such topics as “Experiments in Personal 
Religion,’ “Finding God through the Beautiful,” 
“The Truth about the Bible,” “The Origin and Re- 
ligious Values of the Old Testament Books,” “The 
Message of Jesus to Our Modern Life,” ‘How to 
Enjoy tbe Bible,’ and that enigmatical book which 
is so popularly interpreted as a vision of the future life, 
“The Book of Revelation.” There are twenty topics 
in all in this series, and the payment of seventy-five 
cents will enable a person to take any one of them, 
receiving not only the material of the course but the 
privilege of enrollment and a certificate, if desired. 

Ministers are served by the Institute through 
reading courses covering forty or more groupings of 
books, each group organized as a course. Even the 
books themselves are loaned and sent postpaid. The 
minister who is limited in his ability to purchase books 
ean find, through this organization, professional read- 
ing matter sufficient to meet his full need at a very 
low cost for service. 

Not the least of the items reported is the state- 
ment that 300,000 pamphlets in the popular religion 
series are distributed annually. 

H. L. Mencken, writing for the Chicago Tribune, 
said, some months ago: “What the world needs is 
millions upon millions of little tracts, which will put 
before the average man and woman modern attitudes 
towards religion and the Bible.’ He might have 
added, ‘‘and at the same time conserve his loyalties 
to those things which are really fundamental.” Some- 
times a man speaking quite outside of the religious world 
hits the nail on the head, when those who are profes- 
sionally in that field overlook great possibilities, but 
even Mr. Mencken did not then know that exactly 
what he proposed was already being done by this out- 
reaching organization. 

* * 


EFFEMINIZING PROTESTANT CHURCHES 


'N a recent issue of our neighbor, the Christian 
Register, there is an interesting editorial based on 
studies by Dr. 8. D. McConnell of the Episcopal 
Church, discussing the influence of women in Protes- 
tant churches and reaching some discouraging con- 
clusions. It is admitted that the number of women 
in most Protestant congregations is much greater 
than the number of men, and the editorial points out 
that in this day, when women are free to press their 
way into every profession, women have taken posses- 
sion of the churches and everything is done by them, 
“Sncluding the holding of the highest offices and even 
some of the preaching,” and’ says that in the church 
“they have enjoyed am opportunity for service and 
influence not even yet granted without grudging in 
other spheres.” As a result, men are losing interest 
in the church, for ‘‘a church controlled by women 
will not appeal to men.” 

The editorial especially deplores the fact that in 
a world which needs the church’s leadership, “the 
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Protestant church does no leading and little think 
ing; but the Catholic Church goes on and ahead with 
great business. One is a woman’s church, the other 
aman’schurch. That is the argument. The witness 
of history is true that men have done the hard think 
ing and the rigorous pioneering in religion, and it has 
been accepted for truth that women, because of phys 
ical and mental differences, are not qualified for the 
things, useful as they are in other vital phases of the ; 
church’s life.” 
We wonder how the women will feel about thigl 
We believe it will be rather inspiring news to most 
of them to hear that they are doing practically every- 
thing in the churches, “including the holding of the | 
highest offices and even some of the preaching.” It 
has seemed to the unprejudiced observer that most 
of them supposed about all they did was sit in the 
pews, teach Sunday school, help at the missiona 
meetings, and raise money superlatively well—none of 
which crowds the work of any man. Certainly they 
do not seem conscious that they are functioning in 
great numbers as pastors, district superintendents, — 
bishops, or executive secretaries, for ever and anon 
one hears murmurs because they must accept “‘what 
some man hands down” to them. .And at the general 
conventions and other great church gatherings one 
gains the impression that the women are present and 
active, but in the minority, and that the policies of 
the church are still being decided by men. 
There is a humorous side to all this. It is im- 
possible to believe seriously that the church is failing 
because this is woman’s day. Neither is it to be ex- 
pected that the male preachers, who are still in the vast 
majority, will admit that their sermons are not as fas 
cinating to their own sex as the Sunday paper, golf, 
or the automobile. No, the men stay away from 
church on Sunday morning because they do not want 
to be bothered with women. Apparently it does not 
occur to the proponents of this viewpoint that they 
are permitt ng an amusing commentary on the na- 
ture of man in blandly admitting that “the average 
man” does not care to go to church unless he can 
it all by himself. Perhaps that is one of the thi 
that is the matter with the church to-day, but we can — 
not believe that it entirely covers the argument. 
That women are disqualified for “hard thinking 
and rigorous pioneering in religion” is a more serious 
charge and can best be answered by a woman who has 
done no little thinking and pioneering along such lines, 
Maude Royden. She flatly accuses the church 
encouraging this belittling attitude toward women, — 
and says, “The church should have done all in her ~ 
power to correct this. Instead, she has emphasi 
and still emphasizes the belief that the personali 
of women are of less value than those of men. Sh 
now actually behind the rest of the world in this 
spect,” and then adds, ‘‘and sets the example ant 
gives an object lesson to man in contempt for women. 
Certainly this does not indicate that the women be ~ 
lieve that the church gives them opportunities and 
influence that they can not secure elsewhere, or feel © 
that they dominate it. 
No, these conclusions do not satisfy us. If the 
Protestant churches are not getting the men, wh} 
blame it on to Eve? 
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SUPPORT OR RECALL* 

EVEN members of the Board of Foreign Missions 
met in Boston last week to consider the problem 
of how to make bricks without straw. Present 

with them was Miss Georgene Bowen, a missionary 
on furlough, with five years intensive training in the 
task of making bricks without straw, and sometimes 
without clay. Old Universalist Pharaoh, the tyrant 
who has condemned these people to this servitude, 
and who hears their cries of distress apparently un- 
moved, sent messages saying in substance that they 
were to have less straw and less clay than ever before 
aither at home or abroad. 

Stanley Manning, chairman, Roger F. Etz, sec- 
retary, Mrs. Josephine B. Folsom, Harold W. Bibber, 
Hi. D. Ellenwood, Seth R. Brooks, and Clare Blau- 
velt were the anxious slaves present. They wrestled 
intil late in the night of October 20 and held sessions 
again on the 21st. 

It is our opinion that, simply as a matter of 
common decency, the Universalist Christians had 
detter give this mission away to any one of fifty other 
sommunions willing to take it, or else get busy and 
lo something about it. 

The woman’s end of the work seems to be fairly 
well supported. The women at least do what they 
say they will. The unfortunate thing is that the 
werage uninformed Universalist thinks that this is 
ul there is to the work, when in fact it is but a part. 
[he only really missionary-minded element among 
is is the woman element. The women think that 
they have enough to do with their own work. So 
that leaves the general work to be supported mainly 
vy those in the church who do not know that it exists 
yr who do not care whether it does or not. This dual 
sontrol has some deadly sides to it. 

For the general work last year we raised only 
55,800, a falling off of $2,400. Out of whom does 
his $2,400 come? For the moment it comes out of 
che funds of the General Convention, but that can 
10t possibly goon. It will have to come out of Cary, 
mut of Mrs. Cary, out of the Stetsons, out of the fine 
rroup of Japanese whom we have trained and set to 
vork, out of people in every respect as self-sacrificing 
ind able as the noble woman who now is going about 
he denomination telling us in words that we never 
-an forget of the really great and heroic work of our 
nission. 

As welisten to Miss Bowen, the mission business 
‘ses before us not in terms of budgets, or salaries, 
or houses, or lands, but in terms of life. Here come 
he little children from the slums of Tokyo to the 
<indergarten, grasping at the only chance they may 
1ave in all their lives for a touch of the ideal. This 
<indergarten work has gone on years enough so that 
self-respecting, useful Japanese all over pae kingdom 
‘ise up and call it blessed. 

Here come the nurses from a Revit repre- 
sentatives of a profession too often regarded in the 


*Inspired by the meeting of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
October 20. Written by the editor October 21, and read to the 
Board. By unanimous vote the Board requested the editorial 
for immediate distribution to the churches. Contributions 
may be sent direct to Dr. Etz, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


East as almost on a level with the woman outcast, 
and taught by the mission to regard their business as 
Christlike and themselves as ministers of Christ. 

‘ Here comes a long line of college boys and girls 
brought directly into contact with Christian ideals— 
for the first time with religion as action instead of 
philosophy, with Christ’s conception of purity, love, 
and brotherhood. Some of the loveliest Christian 
characters conceivable are being developed under the 
auspices of our mission—strong, humble tireless in 
good works, Joyal to the death. 

If only we had a little more imagination, it might 
occur to us that there must be something important, 
even thrilling, about a work which so grips the people 
engaged in it. 

Desperately as they hate to forego opportunities 
for service from lack of money, what they are able to 
do with their small means fills them with such hap- 
piness that they had rather struggle on whether the 
folks in the homeland help much or little. 

Into the work, more than one missionary has 
put the best of what he earns. Why not? It is 
a life and death matter with A or B or C, who is a 
friend, not an academic question about heathen folk 
in a distant land. 

The opportunity to expand the work is un-, 
limited, but the question that the Board is facing is 
whether it must inevitably contract or end different 
parts of the work. 

It is such a tiny sum that these mission folk are 
asking. A single church, a single individual, might 
pay it all. But all through our churches we are 
trained to regard our Japan offering as a penny plate 
collection, the duty of an individual as fully met 
with a dollar bill, and the duty of a church as admir- 
ably fulfilled with ten or twenty dollars. 

It ought to be brought home to all of us that 
this penny and dollar business is not only ungenerous, 
it is deadly. It will end the work. It will make us 
less missionary minded, less Universalist in our 
standpoint, less careful of sacred obligations that we 
have assumed. 

This must not be. This Japanese mission is 
entitled to the enthusiastic support of all Univer- 
salists. The most hostile among us are apt to pause 
in their opposition when they really find out what is 
doing. 

Now November is upon us, when we take the 
collections for Japan. Let us make up the deficit 
this year. Let us double what we have been doing. 
We do not like to threaten, but we must carry out 
the figure with which we began, for it’s a true figure. 
Something far worse than gnats, mosquitoes, boils, 
hail, frogs, locusts, will come upon us if we fail, and 
that is the death of what is most vital in our in- 
dividual religious experience and our denominational 
life. 

There are brains enough in our fellowship to 
dramatize this missionary business and make it un- 
derstood. 

There is heart enough to answer all these calls 
from across the sea. 

If we won’t do it, then let us be men and women 
big enough to face the issue. Our plain duty is to 
“support our missionaries or recall them.” 
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ees HERE can be no doubt that the church is 
‘| passing through an exceedingly difficult 
period in its history. There are many who 
2 tell us that the church is not passing through, 
that it is passing off the stage entirely. Here is 
Professor Barnes with his obituary, entitled ‘The 
Twilight of Christianity.’”” The sun has gone down. 
The night has fallen. And here comes Bertrand 
Russell with his fervent wish that he may live to see 
the finish of all churches and the life of man built on 
the solid basis of “unyielding despair.”’ And here is 
Walter Lippmann with a substitute for Christianity 
which he calls “High Religion,” and which, after 
reading some hundreds of pages, you discover to be 
“disinterestedness.”’ To use his own favorite word, 
is it not ‘‘naive” on his part that he should never have 
discovered that one Jesus of Nazareth, several years 
before Mr. Lippmann was born, preached the religion 
of disinterestedness, namely, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself?” And here is Mr. Mencken with 
his “Treatise on the Gods,” also covering hundreds 
of pages, but which might have been made as brief as 
the famous essay on snakes in Ireland. There are 
no snakes in Ireland and there are no gods in the 
universe. God and religion are the inventions of 
charlatan priests to cheat superstitious fools. And 
here comes Sigmund Freud——‘‘Religion is mass de- 
lusion.”’ Transpose the sentence and say, “Religion 
is a delusion of them-agsses,”” and you will discover 
that Freud and Mencken are in perfect agreement. 

Well, the situation is really nothing to laugh at. 
Charles Stelzle, who eats and’ drinks statistics, as- 
sures us that all churches are rapidly losing ground, 
that every one would realize this were it not that 
religious’ statistics are padded unmercifully and un- 
scrupulously. He applies this statement to all 
churches, including our own. 

Dr. McCollester, in his notable address at the 
dedication of the Washington church, helps us to 
save our face by saying, “The genius of American 
Universalism has been that of organizing ideas for 
the advancement of general religion, not that of or- 
ganizing institutions for its own sectarian prosperity.” 
That is true. We of this especial household of faith 
are not trying to build a denomination in antagonism 
to the other churches of the world. Rather are we try- 
ing to make our contribution, to do our share, with the 
other churches of the world, of the common work in 
which we are all engaged. 

There is no doubt that denominationalism has 
been overdone. An authority upon the subject has 
recently tabulated statistics concerning the religious 
denominations of the United States. It seems that 
there are 155 religious sects in our country. The 
divisions and subdivisions are so minute that it is 
often difficult to follow them. There are, for instance, 
twenty-four different varieties of Lutherans, eighteen 
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different kinds of Methodists, fourteen kinds of Bap- 
tists and twelve varieties of Presbyterians. If it is 
dificult to understand the difference between 
Lutheran and a Presbyterian, what can be the dis 
tinctions that separate each of these bodies into sud 
a large number of subdivisions? I can not imagine 
Can you? I have neither the time nor the interes 
to trace the matter out. Have you? I don’t care. 
Do you? a 

The difference between these 155 denominati 
of the Christian world is largely a matter of empha: 
One church lays emphasis upon a truth that seems t 
the members of the order of gravest importance, while 
another church emphasizes another truth. Not one 
of these various churches that does not stand fo 
some truth, for otherwise it could not stand at all 
Lies have no power to persist except as far as the 
are associated with truth. But Emerson pointed out, 
long ago, that it is impossible to state one truth em 
phatically without injustice to some other truth. 
So it happens that these various denominations have 
been unjust to each other. But happily a new spiri 
is taking possession of the churches, and each is be 
ginning to recognize the truth and the virtue whiel 
others possess. 

I belong to a club of clergymen who dine to- 
gether once a month, and discuss with absolute frank 
ness, no one shading his opinion, questions which pe 
tain to the life of all the churches. I sit beside 
Unitarian and opposite a Congregationalist, and n 
me is a Baptist, and a Jewish rabbi and a Presbyteri 
I went the other day to the rectory of an Episcopa 
church to meet with other directors of a Conference 
of Religion. As we entered, the rector was talking) 
with a lady of his congregation, one of the most stra 
laced of his flock. He afterward gave us a fragm 
of the conversation. ‘Who are these men?” ask 
his parishioner. ‘‘Universalists, Unitarians, Cong 
gationalists, Presbyterians, Jews,” said he. ‘Wh 
have you,” she said, “in common with such men 
these?” His reply was, “We have this in common 
the broadest, sanest, and most vital creed in Christen | 
dom: We believe in righteousness.” “Thank God,” | 
said the woman. “Yes, thank God,” replied 
rector. And “Thank God” will echo every lover oF 
religion and every lover of humanity. This broad 
tolerant and vital spirit of the age in which we liv 
is something for which we should thank God m 
sincerely. | 

I do not mind saying that if this spirit had p 
vailed in the past there would not be 155 religio 
sects in America to-day. I do not mind admitting 
that if this spirit had prevailed 150 years ago ther | 
would be no Universalist Church on earth to- 
The founders of our church did not willingly d 
the older bodies of the Christian world. Their 
parture from these older churches was not volunt 
it was compulsory. The religious teaching of 
day was hideous almost beyond imagination. 
hearts of certain men and women revolted agains 
There were some who dared to say, “We do notk 
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sve in this monstrous conception of God and this 
ideous teaching as to the destiny of the race.”” And 
hen they said that, they were cast out. Then, be- 
suse men love fellowship, they came together and 
‘ganized another church on a broader, more reason- 
ole and more beautiful platform than men had ever 
fore framed. They Jooked around for the largest 
1d most inclusive name by which to call this church 
‘their creation. Happily they hit upon the biggest 
ord in the Janguage. They called it the Universalist 
hurch. For a hundred years these men had to fight 
7 the existence of their organization. Fora hundred 
oars they were misunderstood and denounced. For 
hundred years they were denied fellowship. But 
lese men, the fathers of our movement, persisted, 
1d cried the truth which they saw, or thought they 
iw, from the housetops. They were not always 
ise. Who is? They were not always gentle. 
‘hat man who is persistently misrepresented is? 
ymetimes they returned the blows that were aimed 
; them. They were good fighters, these sturdy old 
reachers and debaters. And they managed to ham- 
er their ideas into the minds of the people, and, 
hile they did not succeed in building up a large de- 
»mination as some of them hoped, they did succeed 
disseminating ideas. 

And now it is not strange that some among us 
‘a saying: “Our work is done. It is time to go back 
to the old churches out of which we sprang. They 
at the door upon our fathers, but they are ready to 
sen it again for us. Let us return.”’ Well, the 
me may come when the Universalist Church will 
uve accomplished its work. If it does I shall not 
eep. When the old Abolitionist Party was ab- 
bed by the larger Republican Party and its ideas 
ken up and carried to victory by a more powerful 
ovement, the old warriors for human liberty did not 
eep. They rejoiced. I sometimes hope, yea, I 
n confident, that in the future there will be a great 
organization of the forces of the Christian world, 
iat the walls between the sects will be broken down, 
1d instead of 155 denominations there will be fifty- 
ve, or perhaps five. Ours may be one to be elimi- 
ated. I do not know. 

But, frankly and emphatically, I have come to 
ie conclusion that the day of elimination has not 
st arrived. 

For many years I cherished the hope that liberal 
hristians would get together for a united, enthusias- 
¢ forward movement. I mean by that something 
ore than making gestures of mutual good-will, or 
nding fraternal delegates to our several conventions 
) deliver pleasant and complimentary addresses pro- 
eative of much applause. I have longed to see a 
g, organized, united army of liberals marching forth 
ynquering and to conquer. 

Numbers count for much in the church, as else- 
here. The influence of the Universalist Church is 
nail because our numbers are few. Numerically we 
amber less than one-tenth of one per cent of the 
hristian Church in the United States, and less than 
1e-hundredth of one per cent of the Christian Church 
. the world. Grant that our influence is large out 
' proportion to our numbers; it is nevertheless true 
1at our influence is small because our church is 


hardly large enough to be discerned by the naked eye. 
What I have longed for, waited for, worked for, is a 
great, united liberal church which wl speak with 
power because it is numerically powerful.. 

When, about thirty years ago, the Universalist 
General Convention &nd the American Unitarian 
Association organized a Jont Committee of Co-oper- 
ation and I was honored with membership, I thought 
that the first step had been taken toward such a 
United Liberal Church. We accomplished some-- 
thing—prevented duplication, promoted fellowship 
and co-operation, made it possible for a minister to 
pass from one fellowship to the other and be in good 
standing in both. But the years have passed and 
union is apparently as far off as ever. 

When, nearly twenty years ago, the secretary of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America said to me, “I wish your church were a 
member of our Council,” I reported the conversation 
to the President of our Convention, and he promptly 
made application for membership. I said in my soul, 
“At last!’ But the application was pigeon-holed 
and nothing came of it. 

When Arthur Nash of blessed memory, with the 
approbation of some of our fellowship, made his fa- 
mous campaign against ‘denominational conscious- 
ness,”’ which he called ‘“‘denominational cussedness,”’ 
I waited with misgiving but not without hope. But 
though his personal generous contributions were 
accepted, the misgiving has grown within me and the 
hope has been indefinitely postponed. 

When the Lambeth Conference of ten years ago 
oceurred and the Church of England made a definite 
bid for Christian unity, it seemed as though something 
might be accomplished—until we discovered that 
their idea of Christian unity was for all other Chris- 
tians to accept the Apostles’ Creed, which the Apostles 
never heard of, and the Nicene Creed, which the 
Council of Nicea never adopted, agree to the super- 
stition of Apostolic Succession, have our clergymen 
reordained at the hands of an Episcopal bishop and, 
in a word, unite with the Episcopal Church. ‘Try as 
hard as I would, I could not even in imagination p c- 
ture Dr. Shutter and Dean McCollester, Judge Galer 
and Dr. Atwood, crowding each other in their haste to 
accept such conditions. Thus the end came to that 
dream. 

When, four or five years ago, the Stockholm Con- 
ference of Christian Churches was called, hope re- 
vived and I determined to attend. So, with en- 
thusiasm, I went to the secretary and asked what 
credentials I should secure from our General Conven- 
tion. He hesitated, stammered, even blushed (for 
he is a personal friend), and finally told me that no 
credentials from the Universalist Church wouldjbe 
honored. My enthusiasm evaporated and I did not 

0. 
7 More recently, as a continuation of the Stock- 
holm Conference, occurred the Lausanne World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order. Five hundred dele- 
gates! Glorious! (No Universalist, no Unitarian.) 
Eighty religious bodies represented. Splendid! (No 
Universalist, no Unitarian.) My friend Lindley Gor- 
don wrote from the spot: “This is an Orthodox con- 
ference. There is no doubt about that. The most 
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extreme fundamentalist could not quarrel with what 
has been said.’”’ He quoted Bishop Gore, the domi- 
nating spirit of the conference, as saying, “Reunion, 
in a large sense, is inconceivable except on the basis 
of acceptance in common of the Creeds as authori- 
tative statements of faith in Christ.” “The Creeds” 
—the Apostles’, the Nicene, the Athanasian. God 
save us! Must we go back into the Dark Ages to find 
Christian unity? Upon such terms—not! 

The Stockholm and Lausanne Conferences were 
undoubtedly very enjoyable excursions and gave the 
participants opportunity for pleasant recreation and 
sight-seeing. They may even be a step toward some 
kind of unity, but it is certain that we will not be 
permitted to unite on any terms acceptable to our 
people. 

When my friend John Haynes Holmes and his 
colleagues sounded a call for a great, united, ““Com- 
munity Church,” I thought: again that perhaps they 
had discovered the plain road to Christian unity and 
co-operation. But the name has been purloined 
and tagged on to all kinds of liberal, orthodox and 
nondescript organizations, like the sometime “In- 
stitutional Church,” with gymnasium, consisting of a 
pair of dumb-bells and one cracked Indian club, a so- 
cial hall, furnished with a broken-down pool-table 
and a checker-board with half the checkers missing. 
So now we have Community Methodist churches, 
Community Baptist churches and Community Lib- 
eral churches, which espouse every quackery in re- 
ligion, until the name is fast becoming a joke. 

Again, when Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick was 
ousted from the First Presbyterian Church in New 
York, I urged him to raise the banner of United Lib- 
eralism and lead the great forward march. I am 
still confident that he could have done it then, but he 
was not confident. Moreover. he was a loyal Baptist 
and loved his church as we love ours. His church 
granted his every desire, and to-day he is loyally and 
effectively serving his own denomination and through 
it the whole Christian Church, 

So- when the Congregational and Unitarian 
Churches spoke to us at Syracuse, through their rep- 
resentatives, in such a constructive and fraternal 
spirit, I said in my soul, ““Thedayhascome!” I longed 
to have a part in the great campaign which should 
sweep the country like wildfire, and which seemed 
about to start. Let the proud task of our church be 
to reunite the free churches of America. But later 
it appeared that the free churches did not want to re- 
unite, that the ancient feud between the Trinitarian 
and Unitarian branches of Congregationalism was not 
dead. These two churches would not play together, 
and each was reluctant to play with any church that 
was friendly with its old antagonist. So again the 
hope that our church might be a medium of mutual 
friendship and co-operation grows cold. 

Well, it has been a lovely dream, but alas, it was 
only a dream. Dreams sometimes come true, and so 
may this—sometime. But not in my time. It is 
true that a new spirit of friendship and fellowship be- 
tween churches has grown rapidly since I became a 
clergyman, but here is a plant that can not be forced 
by even the most skilled agriculturist. I am out of all 
patience with the fashionable denunciation of de- 


nominationalism as unchristian, wicked, sinful, crim 
inal and ‘‘eussed.”’ It is as true to-day as it ever was 
that the strength of Protestantism is in its sects, it 
weakness in its sectarian spirit. Mind the statement 
of Paul of Tarsus, the great liberal of his day, “I cor 
fess that after the manner of what men call a sect, so 
worship I the God of my fathers.” 

Here is my friend Dr. Peter Ainslee of Baltimon ) 
mighty good minister in a mighty good church, wht 
has written a book entitled “The Scandal of Chm is- 
tianity.” The scandal is that we do not all get to. 
gether in one big church, and the especial scandal i 
that we do not celebrate joint. communion services 
Now my appetite is not delicate. I have eaten mos 
kinds of food with most kinds of people in most kinds 
of places over the earth. But if I should happen te 
be dining with a Sandwich Islander and he shou 
courteously pass me a morsel of food, saying, “Takes 
eat, this is a particularly dainty and tender piece of 
baby’s thigh,” I assure you that I would not, because: 
I could not, commune with him. And if I should be 
in a church where a communion service was being 
conducted and the officiating clergymen should as= 
sure me that the wafer I was asked to swallow had by 
some miraculous process become the very body an@ 
blood of a man who died two thousand years ago, 7 
would not, because I could not, commute with him? 
If that be intolerance, if that be scandalous, well) 
make the most of it. I am perfectly willing thay 
groups of people should get together and perform thie 
hocus-pocus if they think they get any good from it 
I am perfectly willing that they should hoke and poke 
to their hearts’ content. But don’t ask me to hoki 
and poke with them. My stomach is not stro 
enough, or my imagination is too strong. I will we 
with such people, play with them, pray with the 
co-operate with them along lines of social service t 
help build the Kingdom of God. Moreover, I y 
fight hard for their liberty to conduct their communi 
service when, where and with whom they see fiz 
But I will not take part in the service as they interpre 
it. I can’t, and that is the end of it. 

Now the same thing holds true in other respect!) 
One of my near neighbors is Dr. Haldeman, brav 
fundamentalist. J go to hear him preach occasion 
as I also occasionally go to gaze at the fossil rem. 
of extinct animals in the near-by Museum of Natur 
History. Dr. Haldeman takes no part in any soci 
service project. He does not co-operate with an 
church federation or organization in trying to ma 
New York a better city to live in. He does not 
lieve in it. His whole job is to get people to accep? 
the atoning blood of Christ shed on Calvary as a sult 
stitute for their suffering, and so save them fro¥ 
eternal hell. Now, I will exert myself to the ut 
that Dr. Haldeman may have liberty to preach | 
views in his own church, but if I can help it he b 
not preach these views in mine, and I will not co-( 
erate with him in a religious service, because his G 
is my Devil, and I will not pretend to worship | t 
Devil under that name or any other. / 

You may have read the report of the sermon 
John Haynes Holmes, my dear colleague, in whe 
friendship I delight but some of whose visions I ¢ 
count. He pictures the good ane coming when 
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city will have not many churches but one church, a 
sentrally situated cathedral, to which may come and 
ddress the assembled multitudes any one “‘who speaks 
ith authorty.” No sectarian divisions any more, 
Bagh he suggests that it might be a good idea to 
have this cathedral so constructed that it could be 
divided, after the multitudes had assembled to listen to 
She main address, into separate rooms, by ‘‘sound- 
proof partitions.” I think he should have suggested 
“bomb-proof partitions.” What is the matter with 
he street or a city block as a sound-proof partition? 
Now try, if possible, to picture to yourself this cen- 
tral cathedral, the property of the municipality, to 
which any one who speaks with authority may come 
and proclaim. 
At nine o’clock on Sunday morning comes Car- 
dinal Hayes, who speaks with the authority of an in- 
1a church and an infallible pope, to perform mass. 
is immediately followed by an orator from the 
Ku Klux Klan, who speaks with the authority of the 
wand Panjandrum, and who tells the world what 
e thinks of the ideas of Cardinal Hayes. He is 
dllowed by a Jewish rabbi, who speaks with the au- 
hority of Moses and the prophets, and who, it is safe 
9 affirm, will not altogether agree with. either Car- 
inal Hayes or the Panjandrum. He is followed 
y Clarence Darrow, who proceeds to rip everything 
up the back and down the middle on the authority 
f reason and common sense. After him a Mormon 
issionary, who speaks with the authority of Joseph 
mith and the Book of Mormon, which said Smith 
ranslated from gold plates read by virtue of super- 
atural glasses called Urim and Thummim. He is 
mmediately followed by a Christian Science lecturer, 
ho speaks with the authority of Mary Baker Glover 
ddy, inspired author of “Science and Health with 
<ey to the Scriptures.” ‘And finally the world is in- 
vited to listen to Aimee McPherson, who preaches the 
our-square gospel with the authority of perpetual 
outh, having invested in a permanent wave, had her 
ace lifted and her nose straightened. 

Say, wouldn’t that be a beautiful, quiet, Sabbath 
ay? I would love to attend services in such a central 
athedral—once, with the understanding, however, that 
he mayor of the municipality shall call out the en- 
ire fire department early in the morning and when 
he assembled congregation breaks up—that is, 
reaks up the furniture to make weapons with which 
to break up each other’s physiognomy—order the 
fire chief, with authority, to turn the hose on the wor- 
hiping congregation. About that time please look 
or me at the top of the cathedral tower, murmuring 
neoherently to myself, ‘“Never again.” 

The only effect, as far as I can see, of the various 
attempts to bring all Christians together in one big 
-hurch is to divide them further into still more de- 
nominations. It seemed at first, as I have said, as 
though the Community Church would be a union 
enterprise. But as time has gone by we have many 
varieties of community churches. And here is the 
Humanist movement, not yet out of its swaddling 
clothes, and behold, we have Theistic Humanists, 
ic Humanists, Atheistic Humanists, Hum Human- 
and Bum Humanists. So there you are. If you 
compare the statistics of churches in the last 
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national census report with the figures given ten years 
before, you will discover that fifteen smaller denom- 
inations went out of existence during the decade— 
but twenty-three new ones came into existence during 
the same period, so we are eight denominations to 
the good. 

And why not? If a group of people think they 
have discovered some idea vital to the welfare of 
humanity, why should they not get together and or- 
ganize around that idea for the sake of standing for 
what they believe to be the truth, getting other people 
to accept the truth which they have discovered and 
stand with them? If there is any “scandal” about 
such a proceeding then the disgrace is not confined 
to the church, for that is the common sense way 
human beings act in all departments of life and thought. 
The real trouble seems to be that we in the church, 
like men in business, are caught by the craze for size. 
“Bigger and better.” 

We are living in an age of consolidation. Great 
steamship lines are being merged into still larger ones. 
Bigger and better. Great railway systems are being 
reorganized into still larger systems. Bigger and 
better. The individual stores are being swamped by 
the mighty department store. Bigger and better. 
And now the word goes forth that a still mightier, 
combination of department stores is about to be con- 
summated—Bloomingdale, Strauss, Filene Sons and 
R. H. White, and other gigantic institutions combined 
into one store, bigger beyond imagination and bet- 
ter (?), well, I am not sure. 

I am just old-fashioned enough to like the little 
store, presiding over which you find the proprietor, 
and call him by his first name. “Morning. Jim. I 
want another box of collars.” “What kind?” “‘Oh, 
like the last. Like the one I have on. Sixteen and 
one-half.’ “There you are.” ‘Thanks, old man. 
How’s the wife?” “Fine.” ‘Give her my regards.” 

Or, you get up some Sunday morning and find 
that your collars back from the laundry are disgrace- 
fully frayed. What are you going to do? Can’t 
wear a ragged collar into the pulpit. Grab your hat. 
Turn up your coat-collar. Run out in front of Jim’s 
shop. You know he lives overhead. Call up to 
him, “Jim, come down a minute, can’t you?” “Sure.” 
“Got to have a box of collars. Open up and get me 
one, won’t you?” “Of course. Two minutes. There 
you are.” “Thanks; charge it.”” And your reputa- 
tion is saved. Now I am foolish enough to like that. 
There may be bigger stores than Jim’s, but none 
better for me. Collars cost you twenty-five cents 
more on a box than you would have to pay at Bloom- 
ingdale, Macy, Wanamaker, Filene, Strauss, White & 
Co., but Jim’s good-will and your personal friendship 
for Jim are worth so much and more. 

By the same token I like a church which is not 
so large that people can’t see across it—a church in 
which people call each other by the first names; a 
church where the pastor is in the way of knowing 
every man, woman, child, cat and dog in the parish; 
a church in which, if any one is sick or in trouble, the 
others get together after service and talk it over and 
send flowers and glasses of jelly, and call up on the’ 
telephone, or drop in and say, “Is there anything E 
can do?” 
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Thank God, I have belonged to just that kind of 
church and had the blessed privilege of ministering to 
people in that way, and have known the inestimable 
comfort and inspiration of feeling the personal sym- 
pathy and affection of my fellow members. 

When a church gets so large that the minister 
ean not know all of his people and minister to them, 
not in a lump but as individuals, it is time to form 
another church. The bigger church may be finer 
arcbitecturally, and be able to support more eloquent 
preaching and a more gorgeous ritual. But if it lacks 
the human touch, it may be bigger but it is not better. 
It is worse. 

So here we are, a small denomination composed of 
small churches. But we know each other and love 
each other and believe in each other, and that is better 
than gigantic size. 

In the year 1870, when our sect celebrated its 
centenary in the city of Gloucester, the greetings of 
the Unitarian Church were voiced by no less a per- 
son than Edward Everett Hale. No other church 
was represented. The Unitarian Church, God bless 
it, was the only one in that day to acknowledge our 
existence, except to denounce us. In that notable 
address, Dr. Hale congratulated our church upon 
what had been accomplished, and finally went on to 
point out that the Universalist and Unitarian de- 
nominations, “though having a different origin, had 
come to stand for essentially the same great, funda- 
mental religious truths.” (I quote from memory.) 
We say “The Universal Fatherhood of God;”’ the 
Unitarian says, ‘““One God, the Father.” We say, 
“Universal Brotherhood;” they say, “One Family of 
Mankind.” We say, “Universal Salvation;’’ they 
say, “One far off divine event to which the whole 
creation moves.” ‘Do I therefore,’ said Dr. Hale, 
“advocate the amalgamation of these two denomina- 
tions? No more than I would advocate wiping out 
the boundary line between Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut and combining the two states into one com- 
monwealth. To be sure they both stand for the same 
great principles of democracy—government of the 
people, for the people, by the people. But each state 
has its own noble history, its own sacred traditions, its 
own peculiar character. Nothing worth while would 
be gained, and much would be lost, by destroying 
boundary lines and amalgamating the two free and 
independent states.” “Neither,” said he, “can I see 
anything to be gained, while much would be lost, by 
the amalgamation of our two denominations. Let 
us co-operate in every possible way while maintaining 
our individual existence.” These were wise words 
then, and though more than half a century has since 
passed they are still wise for our day and generation. 

Our little church may be eliminated sometime. 
But in the meantime where is the church into which 
you and I could go and not feel fettered, restrained, 
out of place? Where is the church among all the 
155 which occupies a position so favorable for pro- 
claiming the broad and inclusive truths upon which 
this reorganization of Christendom must take place? 
_ What so inclusive as wniversal? What so positive and 
so constructive as the noble affirmations which, under 
the providence of God, have been given into our 
keeping? 


I like to feel that our church has come to stan 
for the great, inclusive interpretation of religion 
broad enough to fellowship all who seek the truth ani 
love righteousness. I like to think that we hay 
flung to the breeze a flag under which the forces o 
Christendom will rally by and by. The flag may noi 
bear our campaign name, but it will be our flag. Wha 
other church makes an affirmation that we do not als 
affirm in a larger and a still more positive way? “Be 
fore the foundation of the world was laid,’’ it is af 
firmed, “God did predestine and foreordain som 
men—” “‘Good!”’ we ery. ‘“‘We believe all that, ant 
more. Not only some men but all men.” We take: 
partial statement and make it universal. “Holy me 
of old spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost 
affirms the Evangelical Christian. ‘God revealec 
Himself to a chosen people and we have the record 0 
that revelation in the Bible.” “Good!” weecry. “We 
believe that also, and more. All people are God’ 
people. God revealed Himself to the Jews and als 
the Hindus and the Chinese and the Persians. An 
we have the record of this revelation in the Bible, ane 
elsewhere. Holy men of old and holy men of to-da 
speak as they are moved by the Holy Ghost.” W 
take a partial statement and make it universa 
“Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth. God dealet 
with you as with sons,” cries the preacher in the Oi 
thodox pulpit. “‘Amen!” say we. ‘We believe the 
also and more. Not only with you does God so deal 
but with every one. God’s punishments are chas 
tisements and He deals with all humanity as wit 
sons.” We take a partial statement and make © 
universal. “God will ultimately save and bring int 
harmony with His divine will all faithful believers, 
we are told. To which again we cry: “Amen! We) 
believe that also and more. By the power of 
and the love of God and the wisdom of God all 
will some day see the truth and come into harmony? 
with the divine will.” We take a partial statement) 
and make it universal. And so on and on and oF 
Our mission is to proclaim the universality of truth 
which men have seen in fragments. . | 

Our church no longer needed! Why it seems t 
me that the need was never so great as in this h 
when people everywhere are ready to listen. People 
no longer thrust their fingers in their ears and glare at 
us with frenzied eyes, crying: “Stone them! Ston 
them!” They say, rather: “Have you a message 0 
the love of God? Tell it to us. We hear that you 
have a larger hope and a more confident faith and 
freer fellowship than that to which we have beet 
accustomed. Let us know for what you stand, 
the world to-day will be satisfied with nothing lese 
than the largest and the freest and the most construe) 
tive religious ideas.” Now if we have any truth t@. 
speak, instead of abandoning our work, in God’s nam@ | 
let us speak it. 5 

There surely ought to be one church among tht)’ 
hundred and fifty-five that shall proclaim the love 0” 
God for, not a few, not even for a good many, but ¢ || 
love as broad as all humanity, the Universal Fathe 
hood of God. There ought to be one church wh 
shall stand for brotherhood, not brother Baptist, 0 i 
brother Episcopalian or even brother Christian, bt i 
brother man—the Universal Brotherhood of Mai | 
{ 
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There ought to be one church in this progressive age, 
when men of all races and all creeds are being brought 
together, when the Japanese Buddhist lives in our 
midst and the Chinese Confucianist is our neighbor 
and the Hindu Brahman comes among us to tell us 
what his forefathers believed—there ought to be one 
church big enough to recognize the scarlet thread of 
truth running through the warp and woof of all the 
religions of the world, big enough to stand for Uni- 
versal Religion. In this age when the literature of all 
mankind and of all ages is being brought within reach 
of every man, when on the shelves of our libraries 
the sacred books of Persia, the sacred books of India, 
the sacred books of China, stand side by side with the 
sacred literature of Palestine which nurtured the 
spiritual lives of our fathers as these others nourished 
the spiritual lives of other people—there ought to 
be one church big enough to say that God has re- 
vealed Himself to all humanity as far and as fast as 
men have been able to receive the truth of God, the 
Universal Revelation of divine truth. There ought 
to be one church in this age, when we realize that 
humanity is standing just on the margin of more 
splendid achievements than the world has ever seen, 
there ought to be one church in this age of hope, 
which will proclaim with confidence the most splendid 
and glorious hope which the imagination of man can 
conceive, which shall preach with faith and enthusiasm 
the coming triumph of righteousness and truth and 
justice, one church that will proclaim that at last 
good shall fall, at last far off—but not too far off— 
at last, not to a select few, not even to a good many, 
but that “good shall fall, at last far off, at last to all, 
and every winter change to spring.” 

Where shall we find that church? Why, here. 
Perhaps elsewhere also, but surely here. 

Now then, what are you, as a vital part of this 
especial order, going to do about it? If the times are 
hazardous—never more so—if the task is difficult— 
never so great—shall we plan to surrender? Has the 
fighting blood of Murray and Ballou and Sawyer and 
Miner turned to milk and water in our veins? 

We do not like the ship captain who, when per- 
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haps through his indolence or incompetency his*ship 
goes on to the rocks, coolly gets into the life-boatfand, 
leaving passengers and crew to shift for themselves, 
waves a gracious good-by, crying: “God bless you! 
Do the best you can and I may come back if you keep 
afloat.”” We do not like the engineer who, when col- 
lision is imminent, jumps to safety and lets his train 
go to eternal smash. We do not like the army officer 
who orders his troops over the top, but himself seeks 
safety in a rear fortification. We do fiot like the 
physician who in time of plague takes ship for the 
balmy air of Bermuda and leaves his patients to rot 
as they may. What, then, shall we say of a clergy- 
man, sworn disciple of one who had not where to lay 
his head, who, having for perfectly obvious reasons 
failed to serve and save his church, deserts it for an 
easier birth and a higher salary in a less critical 
situation? 

In Bible times they used a certain word to in- 
dicate the conduct of one who went easily through the 
open doors of the various religions of the time. It is 
not a nice word, indeed, it is rather shocking to ears 
polite. It indicates a kind of ecclesiastical free love. 
And even if, passing through such an open door, one 
left it still ajar behind him, so that if the lady in the 
next room did not prove to be as fascinating as his 
imagination had depicted he could instantly beat a 
retreat without loss of prestige or profit, his conduct 
was not commended. Believe it or not, in those ig- 
norant old Bible days such a person was not placed 
upon a pedestal as an example of breadth and lib- 
erality, and commended as an ideal for lesser per- 
sonalities 

I call, you then, to renewed courage, loyalty and 
devotion worthy of your history and of the cause you 
represent. 

In the name of God, who has honored us with a 
great mission; in the name of him who spoke his truth 
and paid the price on the cross; in the names of the 
brave and self-sacrificing men and women who have 
been our leaders and comrades in auld lang syne, I 
exhort you to take your share of hardship as good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ, and carry on, carry on. 


Transatlantic Echoes 
Herbert Horwill 


Free Churches Differ in Lambeth Opinion 

PVE attitude of the Lambeth Conference to the 
©) ‘Free Churches is still being keenly discussed 
in Nonconformist circles. Professors Ver- 
non Bartlett and C. H. Dodd do not share the 
eel disappointment, which, in the opinion of the 
former, is ‘due to a quite mistaken perspective, not 
unmingled with ungenerous suspicions.” Dr. Bart- 
lett, indeed, regards the provision respecting the re- 
ception of holy communion by Anglicans at the hands 
of non-Anglican ministers as an “absolutely new and 
epoch-making, practical advance” on 1920. On the 
other hand, Dr. F. W. Norwood devoted his address 
from the chair of the autumnal assembly of the Con- 
gregational Union to a drastic handling of the bishops’ 
report. Lambeth in 1930, he declared, has firmly 
closed the door they thought was partly opened by 


Lambeth in 1920. He further criticised the bishops’ 
pronouncements on marriage, race and war as too 
vague to be of any practical service. As regards war, 
they used the strongest possible language by way of 
anathema, but neutralized it by making the broad- 
est possible concessions. It was futile to condemn war 
as an outrage on the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, and at the same time to sanction 
it when undertaken in self-defense and in fulfilment of 
international obligations—the two points on which 
alone war was ever likely to occur. 


Student Missioners 
Members of the committee that is preparing for 
Methodist Union have been deeply stirred by reports 
of a movement among Methodist students at the uni- 
versities for a renewal of the evangelical experience as 
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realized by John Wesley. Some of these young men 
have been spending their vacations in assisting the 
evangelistic work of ministers in the circuits, with 
remarkable results. This revival of religious activity 
among undergraduates is not limited to Methodists. 
A band of sixty young men and women students from 
Cambridge recently carried out a ten-days’ campaign 
in the six towns of the Potteries district. They oc- 
eupied Anglican and Free Church pulpits on both 
Sundays and spoke each night from nine open-air 
pitcbes. After these “‘soap-box” talks questions were 
invited and the meetings usually lasted from 7.30 to 
10 p.m. The visitors also gave addresses during the 
dinner hour at fifty factories. Women’s meetings were 
held in the afternoons. The work begun by this 
campaign is being continued by the local churches, 
which are forming study groups, organizing a Chris- 
tian Social Council and continuing some of the open- 
air pitches. 
Notes and News 

Dr. J. D. Jones has been advised by his physician 
to “go slow,” as he has lost the sight of one of his eyes. 

. The Rev. Edward Shillito is to succeed Sir 
Henry Lunn as editor of the Review of the Churches. 
.... “The tradition that Free Churzh people do 
not go to the theater is now a polite fiction,” says the 
Christian World. Accordingly that paper ‘s starting 
a series of monthly articles in which an eminent 
dramatic critic will deal with those new plays which 
he considers both wholesome and entertaining. He 
will commend the best plays and ignore the others. 
. . . . Two ordained women ministers have entered 
upon the joint pastorate of a Congregational church 
in a slum district of Leeds. . The National Free 
Chureh Council is inaugurating a campaign for a 
more drastic temperance policy than has hitherto been 
advozated by the churches of this country. National 
prohibition is the ultimate objective. . . . The Bishop 
of Birmingham and the president of the local Free 
Church Council have followed up the recent interde- 
nominational crusade by appealing t9 all the churches 
of the city for an effort to recondition the slums. 
They suggest that individual congregations should 
acquire slum property with a view toi improving alts 
General Higgins has declared himself in favor of (1) 
the choice of his successor by the leaders of the Salva- 
tion Army instead of by himself; (2) a fixed retirement 
age for the General instead of a life tenure, and (3) the 
vesting of the assets of the Army in a company instead 
of their being held by the General as sole trustee. 
.... The architect chosen for the Roman Catholic 
cathedral about to be erected in Liverpool is a Protes- 
tant. The new Protestant cathedral in the same city 
was designed by a Roman Catholic. . . . The dele- 
gates attending the annual meeting of the Congrega- 
tion Union at Southend received passes entitling them 
to the free use of the municipal street cars, pier, baths, 
golf course and tennis courts. 


Obiter Dicta 
“There is, in the last analysis,” says Dr. Bertram 
L. Woolf, “no such thing as unconscious Christianity. 
It is true that men can have Christian morals without 
knowing it. They may even live very Christlike 
lives without knowing it. But to bea Christian implies 


conscious self-surrender. You plan to put the control 
and mastery of your life into the hands of God.” . . . 
A writer in the Christian World suggests that the 
moral force of the Quakers is partly due to the fact 
that they make families, not clubs, of their churches. 

... “Amusements help one to forget things; re- 
ligion helps one to surmount things,” is the testimony — 
of H. W. Gosling, a Birmingham business man... . 
“We will not pray witb you, and you shall not pray 
with us,” declared Cardinal Bourne, but Sir Henry 
Lunn points out that “Protestants do pray with Cath- 
olics and Catholics with Protestants, because the 
genius of Marconi has defeated the intolerance of 
the Cardinal.” ... Commenting on the familiar 
saying that the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
church, Dr. Norman Maclean remarks that it is nearer 
the fact to say that the seed of the church has been 
converted persecutors, repentant burglars and trans- 
figured militarists. .. . The Rev. C. Ensor Walters 
reminds us that, while we can not control the wind — 
which bloweth where it listeth, we can open our win- ~ 
dows that it may blow through the house. 


New Books in England 


The Bookman predicts that Hugh Redwood’s 
“God in the Slums” (Hodder), a graphic account of 
the work of the Salvation Army, will pass the 100,000 
mark before Christmas. ... In “The Flight from 
Reason” (Eyre) Arnold Lunn challenges the claims 
of H. G. Wells, Julian Huxley and others to revise 
orthodox views of religion and morals. . . . In ‘“The 
Making of William Penn” (Longmans), Mabel R. 
Brailsford tells in detail the story of his conversion to 
Quakerism. . . . The various problems raised in the 
Lambeth Conference report will be discussed by 
Canon Guy Rogers in “The Church and the People” 
(Low). . . . Leonard R. Gribble has edited for the 
Student Christian Movement an anthology, ‘The 
Jesus of the Poets,’’ from the beginning of English” 
literature to the present day. ... “Johannes Ger- 
son” and “Innocent IIT’ will be the first volumes in a 
new series of “Great Medieval Churchmen,” to be 
issued by Methuen. ... The S. P. C. K. will issue’ 
shortly the first volume of a survey of the “Archeology 
of Palestine,” by the Rev. J. G. Duncan, who has had 
first-hand experience of excavation at Jerusalem. . . . 
Dr. A. G. MacKinnon, who has been engaged fo 

many years on a study of the Catacombs, intends to 
follow up his “Rome of St. Paul’ with a volume on 
“The Rome of the Early Church.” “India’s 
Religion of Grace and Christianity” (S. G. M,) is an 
English translation of an important new book by Prof. 
Rudolf Otto which makes a searching comparison 
between Christianity and Hinduism in its highest form 
of Bhakti. . Dugald Campbell’s “Wanderings in 
Widest Africa” (R. T. S.) records the experiences of 
freelance colporteur among the previously unreached 
tribes of the Sahara... . “God’s Highwaymen” 
(S. P. C. K.), by Dorothy F. Ellison, tells the story of 
the South African Railway Mission, which ministers 
to lonely railroadmen over 10,000 miles of track. 

London, England. 

* * * 

“They worked with an ax in one hand, and a gun in t ths 

other, and a Bible in the other.” —Atlantic Monthly. 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


II. Our Faithful Car 


Johannes 


MOR some years, we have not owned acar. We 
» have borrowed a car of one of my brothers 
to make the necessary seven miles between 

$5) Cobleskill and the farm. Back in 1913 
we ye bought a Ford, and in 1914 a second-hand Cadillac, 
and both stayed with us so many years that our 
friends began to remind us of what happened to the 
one-horse shay. When we parted with the Ford in 
the early twenties, it went to another member of the 
family to be turned into a truck, and when we said 
good-by to the Cadillac a year or two later, it went 
to be a towing car for a garage. We are not very 
hard on cars. 

Through the years I have kept my driving per- 
mits in order, and have used them enough in the sum- 
mers to keep my hand in. All the joy of driving lies 
in that absolute command of the situation that 
makes it much like walking. 

This year we bought a little car of a popular 
model. Far be it from me to do inartistic free ad- 
vertising. All I will say is that the car is made by a 
man not exactly poor, in a mid-west city which has 
had a rapid growth in population, is named after the 
man, and is a successor to a brave little car which 
was irreverently called a flivver. 

Oh, but it was a beautiful little car—a town sedan. 
It stood waiting for us at the railway station, all 
equipped with new shiny license plates, ready to go. 
I knew the levers and I knew the switzhes, so all we 
had to do was to start. 

“There are some people,” said a relative, ‘““who 
would not ride in such a car. A corporation which is 
ealling in large heavy cars and giving its men cars of 
this grade, has stirred up a hornets’ nest. The men 
say it doesn’t look well to drive up to a business place 
in one of these, and have a competitor arrive in a car 
that cost six times as much.” And as for the ladies 
headed for a bridge club, they naturally feel a deep 
sense of outrage. 

This chapter is no argument against b’g cars or 
good clothes or beautiful houses. It is merely a 
gentle insistence that in little cars one can have good 
times, and it is a recognition of the fact that plain 
gars, like every-day people, do a large part of the 
work of the world. 

As for “front,” let those put it on who feel the 
necessity. Perhaps a young doctor who has just 
moved into a fashionable neighborhood may find it de- 
sirable to drive a fairly expensive car. Most of us 
would be happier, however, if we freed ourselves from 
every lurking tendency to “keep up with the Joneses.” 

All summer we have been happy with the little 
car. I have to confess that we have driven the car 
only 2,000 miles, which is merely enough to limber it 
up, but how bravely and faithfully it has served us. 
Up and down our valley, into the big valley, to market, 
to eburch, to the railroad station, to call, it has done 
our work without a hitch. And if one is obsessed 
with the necessity of driving two hundred miles every 


” 
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time he goes out, I commend to him a seven mile 
drive down the valley in the early morning when the 
mist is just rising from the hills, or a seven mile drive 
back in the late afternoon when the shadows have 
lengthened, or at night when the sun has just set. 
And if one feels burried much of the year, I commend 
driving when there is time enough and to spare, so 
that if one wants to take the road high up on the ridge 
and make twenty miles instead of seven he can feel 
free to do it. 

We have tried all the roads, up and down. We 
have gone off into the hills and down into the hollows. 
The Madame, who had become somewhat nervous 
on the hard concrete roads, with traffic whizzing by, 
did not seem to mind the lonely roads, even if they 
were more perpendicular than horizontal. From 
Beards Hollow we went to Dibble Hollow, Brooker 
Hollow, Wharton Hollow, and Sapbush Hollow, or 
West Fulton. We drove over Yankee Street, up 
Lookingglass Hill, and through Huckleberry King-, 
dom. Always there were more hollows and more hills 
just beyond to explore some other year. It was as- 
tonishing how good the roads were along the hill tops. 
Of course the dry summer explained part of it, but 
the average of country roads is rising steadily. The 
worst road we ever struck, and this one we daily 
struck, was the last quarter of a mile of sur own road 
from Cobleskill, after we left the town of Richmond- 
ville and entered the town of Summit. We never 
complained to the road commissioner, because it 
would not have done the slightest good. He has a 
township full of mountain roads to deal with. 

There is a new state road that we enjoyed driving 
over, only one and one-half miles from the farm, 
connecting Richmondville and Stamford, both of 
which are on other trunk lines of road. This road 
crosses the ridges on a fairly easy grade and commands 
magnificent views of the Catskills. At Jefferson, 
eight miles from the farm, a new country road was 
finished the past summer, which carries one over to 
North Blenheim, in the Schoharie Valley. As beau- 
tiful a drive as I know, anywhere, is through Summit 
to Jefferson, and then to the Schoharie Valley this 
way. At Blenheim one can go south to Gilboa, 
Grand Gorge and the main road through the Catskills, 
and north through Breakabeen, Middleburg and 
Schoharie, where one strikes the Albany-Binghamton 
road, coming out over the Helderbergs. ‘To most of 
my readers, these names are but names. Let a per- 
son pass but once, however, up or down the Schoharie 
Valley, and these names will stand for something all 
of his days. 

The Schoharie, diminished in flow by the diver- 
sion of its waters at Gilboa for the use of New York 
City, still -is quite a stream. Even on this second 
summer of drought, its deep pools gave shelter to the 
gamey, small-mouthed black bass and the rainbow 
trout. The great diversion of all the small fry in the 
family the past summer has been a swimming party 
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to a favorite hole in the Schoharie, between Esperance 
and Central Bridge. Fifty years ago it was a hot, 
dusty walk to our swimming hole in the Cobleskill 
Creek. Now our Cobleskill youth go in style in big 
motor cars to the Schoharie River. No flow of water, 
however, accounts for the charm of the Schoharie 
Valley. There are lovely curves of the stream shaded 
by great elms or beautiful maples, it flows through 
some of the richest alluvial flats in the state, all under 
a high degree of cultivation, and the hills that border 
the valley are bold and commanding. We never whis- 
per even to ourselves what here I brazenly set down, 
that we have few farms up the Cobleskill to equal 
those along the Schoharie. Of course, in ovr valley 
we have the metropolis of the county, and the only 
agricultural fair that has survived the ravages of 
time, the wiliest politicians, and the best ball players, 
and a lot of other things on which we plume ourselves, 
but for wonderful farm lands in a noble setting the 
Schoharie Valley has us all beaten. 

When we were children, the feeling between 
Schoharie and Cobleskill was deep and even bitter. 
We talked of moving the court house from Schoharie 
to Cobleskill. We thought it ethically proper to hire 
professionals to pose as stone cutters and join our 
amateur ball team, so as to give Schoharie the larrup- 
ing of its life. But now a change has come, not due 
entirely to age and better morals. We get so easily 
into the Schoharie Valley from our valley that we 
have come to feel that it is all one valley. At least it 
all is ours. What we once did with horse and buggy 
in two hours, we now do with the little car in twenty 
minutes. 

Traveling up and down the Schoharie Valley, 
north or south, we pass frequently the mouths of 
narrow side valleys which it is a delight to explore. 
Down some of them run cold trout streams. Fol- 
lowing the course of these streams one may be out of 
sight or sound of human habitations for miles. Along 
one of them, back of Breakabeen, my brother this 
year scared up two deer. 

In the valley, on an island in the Schoharie, 
lived the only governor our county has given to the 
state: Wm. C. Bouck, who was governor back in the 
early forties. Always we have looked over at the 
island, but only lately, through the construction of a 
bridge, have we been able to drive our motor cars to it. 

Driving down the Schoharie one beautiful after- 
noon we came upon an old family graveyard, and in it 
we found a new stone with an inscription which hinted 
at the stirring days in this valley one hundred and fifty 
years ago. It read: 

Capt. Jacob Hager, Schoharie County Militia, 
October 20, 1775. Served in the Schoharie and Mo- 
hawk Valleys throughout the Revolution. Commanded 
an Expedition against Brant. Defended the upper 
fort against Sir John Johnson in 1780. Died May 21, 
1819, aged 85 years. Erected by his descendants and 
the State of New York, 1928. 


There are interesting cities to visit near the little 
hill farm—Kingston, the old capital of the state, 
ninety miles to the south, Albany, fifty miles to the 
east, with its wonderful state library and capitol 
building, its views of the Hudson, and its memories of 
over three hundred years, Schenectady, where Owen 
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Young and his colleagues have built a new electric — 
city in place of the old sleepy college town of my boy- ~ 
hood, forty miles away, and the cities and villages — 
of the Mohawk, the nearest point of which is only © 
twenty-five miles away and connected with us by — 
perfect roads. ‘ 
This summer we have made many such little 
trips in our car. They would hardly be regarded as © 
“trips” by those who start in Boston in the morning — 
and land in Canton, or Ogdensburg, New York, at — 
night. We do not use the car in place of a train, but — 
in place of a horse and buggy. We have not the ~ 
slightest criticism to pass on those who enjoy traveling — 
at railway speed and, on the other hand, not the — 
slightest apology to make for trips of ten and twenty — 
miles at twenty miles an hour. To be sure, on occa- — 
sion we travel at thirty-five and do a hundred and 
fifty miles a day, but this is exceptional. The greater — 
part of our motoring is “to market, to market, to buy 
us some bread; home again, bome again, old Trot is” 
—well, not “dead” but put away in the garage. ; 
We speed up when traffic is in one lane so as to 
play the game with the folks behind, but usually we ~ 
go as we please, and the motor world goes by us at © 
fifty or sixty miles an hour. x 
The automobile adds greatly to the pleasure of ~ 
country life. It takes a man into seclusion and it~ 
takes him out of seclusion just as well. It adds enor- 
mously to his resources. For example, our car gave us" 
the use of the railway and express office at Cobleskill, — 
seven miles away, and Richmondville, four miles” 
away. It made good markets available. It enabled 
us to get to people whom we wanted to see and let” 
them get to us. 4 
Driving as we drove, it was not hard to stop to 
pick a wild flower or to enjoy a new view. Sometimes 
it was a little hard to turn out for the other fellow, but 
generally there was a place if one or the other backed 
up. Sometimes it was hard to find a place to park 
when we wanted to walk, not because there were any © 
parking rules, but because nobody could get by if © 
we stopped. But we learned the word so often on the — 
lips of country people—‘‘manage.” We managed it. © 
One becomes very much attached to a little car — 
used as we used our car. It became associated in our | 
minds with many happy outings, and much real ~ 
burden bearing. On our way back to Boston, as we ~ 
saw it being driven away from the station in Troy, 
strange hands at the wheel, we felt almost as if we 
were deserting a pet animal. We did not bring the ~ 
car back with us because we felt sure that the great 
city had too many cars now. Besides, it cost nothing © 
to leave it in the country. Besides, what,editor has — 
time to drive cars in town? 
* * * 
ROADS YOUNG AND OLD 
Roads that lead to houses 
And a city’s pride 
Go straight and hard like young men 
With sure and eager stride. 


But roads that lead to mountains 
Or hidden desert streams 
Shuffle along like old men 
Happy in their dreams. 
Rachel Harris Campbell. 
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The General Situation’ 


Fred C. Leining 


mayl'l’ is not an exaggeration to say that these are 

extraordinarily difficult days for the Christian 

Chureh. We are in a harder fight than our 

4] fathers and mothers entered. The age itself 

is of the hard-boiled variety. It yells “bunk” before 

it even looks. The debunkers enter the holy of holies 

' with boots on. This crowd wants only hard stuff— 

something that will scratch the throat as it goes 

down. It chooses the tough, performing its murders 
in cold blood. It wants the raw. 

There is nothing to lose in facing the facts of this 
present era, shocking’ as many of them are. In- 
stitutionalized religion, the church, and religion itself, 
are facing their hardest days since the persecutions 
of Nero. There is something to lose if we think we 
can go about our work as a Rip Van Winkle, not 
recognizing what has happened during the past ten 
or twenty years. We must face the facts of this 
age, realizing that only a high type and a high-powered 
brand of religion can bring it to its senses. 

There is nothing new about these latest smart 
Alecs running about with their sneers and jeers that 
our God is a joke and that the Christian religion with 
the Christian Church is in a state of decay, nearing 
its death. That group has always been in the world. 
When to their own satisfaction they have proved that 
the church is really on its death-bed, always there has 
been a glorious resurrection and the so-called corpse 
has been of a very lively nature. 

There is a real fight on our hands, and the Chris- 
tian Church has before it the greatest challenge that 


it ever faced. Either religion has something to offer | 


to take away the curse of this modern paganism, or 
it is a jelly-fish formation. Study these modern sins, 
sufferings, lashings, debasements and wreckage brought 
on by this tornado-type of life. Look at the machine 
and its slaves, look at this looseness and its victims— 
have you anything in your church to save the situa- 
tion and to salvage the wrecks? If you have some- 
thing as a cure, then get it immediately before the 
millions and millions who have taken their places 
outside the church—the general run of churches, as 
they know them. Frankly, the church that chimes 

-in with modern needs will be a church that’s dif- 
ferent, and people are looking for a church of that 
caliber. 

This is a year of noteworthy anniversaries. It 
is the nineteen hundredth anniversary of Pentecost, 
when the Christian Church dared to begin its career 
in a pagan world with a will to fight the prevalent 
evils. One hundred and sixty years ago, John Mur- 
ray landed at Good Luck, New Jersey, daring to de- 
bunk the old theology. Our Theological School in 
Canton has begun its seventy-fifth year of service to 
humanity by teaching its students to be something 
more in their ministry than hoot owls of superstition. 
This is the one hundred and fifth session of the New 
York Convention of Universalists. 


*Last part of the report of the Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D., 
State Superintendent, to the New York State Convention. 


At the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of Harvard University, the students con- 
ducted a torchlight procession in which many amusing 
banners and transparencies were carried. The fresh- 
man class at its head carried the banner on which were 
the words, “The university has been waiting 250 years 
for us.” The young men spoke a solemn and pro- 
found truth in this motto. All this great heritage in 
the institution had been evolved and carried over to 
these boys. On their conduct, character and careers 
were resting the destinies of the future. 

Similarly we can say Universalism in New York 
State has been waiting 105 years for us who are gath- 
ered here in Canton and for those at home unable to 
attend this Convention. The earnest expectation of 
105 years is waiting for the revealing to-day of what 
there is in us. 

History is soon made. To-morrow, to-day will 
be yesterday. Activity quickly jumps from future 
to present, from present to past. A year is before us 
in the making. A world is with us waiting to see 
what we have to offer. The time to demonstrate the 
worth of Universalism and the Universalist Church 
is now. 

Here is the world suffering from the lack of a 
sound and sensible religion. The nation is half 
filled with prospective members for a real church, a 
church that is standing and moving for a real reli- 
gion. Betting my life that the Universalist Church 
has something which this world needs now—let me 
voice this plea to this Convention: 

1. Get your message down to earth with posi- 
tive, constructive teachings of health, holiness, hap- 
piness and success. 

2. Dare to be the type of Christian whom Jesus 
would recognize to-day, were he to meet you on Main 
Street, the type that the Oriental to-day would like- 
wise respect. 

3. Live your Universalism. Prove what it 
means to-day wherever you are. Stay with it, even 
if it costs you scars. Talk it from that point, as long 
as an ear can hear. 

4, Pastor and people—you, together, make the 
Universalist church in your home town. Be so de- 
voted, one to the other, that your Universalist fel- 
lowship will be regarded as a bit of heaven: in your 
community. 

5. Cultivate the passion for growth. For larger 
influence, set before yourselves as a church a ten per 
cent growth in every phase of your church life. There 
aren’t enough Universalists to go around. 

6. Centralize affection and activity on the young 
folk. Make it this year’s Convention objective. 
Work this into your own church so that every or: 
ganization in your church will give whole-hearted 
support to the Sunday school and the Y. P. C. U. 
Put your entire church force into this attack upon the 
problems of the church school and the Y. P. C. U. 
Put the whole church into this enterprise of religious 
education, that the young people may have the best 
and thereby receive a proper start as they face this 
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world. Centralize this year on the church school. 
That is a real undertaking. In the following year, 
we shall manifest similar good sense if we centralize 
on the work of the Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Society. 

7. Emphasize in your church the value of the 
observance of Lent. Use the recommended booklet 


The Franconia Ridge 


Harold E. B. Speight 


5 its proximity to the mountains. At all 
4 &| seasons of the year they offer a challenge to 

ax} endurance, nerve, judgment, and skill. Every 
week-end and vacation finds representatives of the 
undergraduate body on the trails, occupying the 
cabins maintained by the Dartmovth Outing Club 
and visiting those belonging to the Appalachian 
Mountain Club; and these outdoor enthusiasts will 
be found at points varying in distance from three to a 
hundred miles from the college. A string of cabins 
from Hanover to the Franconia Notch, equipped and 
maintained by the Outing Club, each providing 
overnight accommodation for from six to a dozen 
men, and a number of open shelters at intermediate 
points where at least a dry bed of fir boughs and good 
spring water can be found, make possible excursions 
of varying difficulty and length both for those who 
waik and for the hardy skiing experts. Moose 
Mountain, Holt’s Ledge, Smart’s Mountain, Cube 
Mountain, Moosilauke (with its winter and summer 
cabins at the summit and Great Bear Cabin at the 
foot near Glencliff), Agassiz Basin Cabin, Franconia 


Oy 
vy 
ym 


w)ARTMOUTH COLLEGE makes the most of 
pD 


Notch, with shelters on the Kinsman Range between ° 


the two last named cabins—what an invitation! Car- 


ry only your fresh food with you and emergency . 


clothing, relying confidently on dry wood, blankets, 
surplus rations left by the other fellow, and all the 
paraphernalia of the kitchen to be found at the cabin 
that is your destination! In winter the Pinkham 
Notch camp of the A. M. C. provides a base for 
ascents of Mount Washington by those whose physical 
fitness and hardihood entitle them to make the at- 
tempt. And annually there is a thrilling ski race down 
Moosilauke, occasionally a twenty mile ski cross 
country trip from Woodstock, Vt., to Hanover, over 
two quite respectable ranges of hills which afford ex- 
citing runs and iong pulls uphill. But the destinations 
are not as important as the fellowship of the trail, the 
revelation of satisfactions that are compatible with 
extreme simplicity of life, the opportunity for quiet 
conversation with oneself, the emancipating experi- 
ences of mountain-top views over wide regions of field 
and forest. 

An appreciable number of members of the faculty 
take advantage individually of these opportunities, 
and the privileges of the Outing Club are open, of 
course, to them all. In summer their families can 
make use of the cabins, always with the possibility 
that students or graduates may drop in early or late 
to share the simple accommodations of the cabin. 
But hitherto all of the organized trips under the aus- 
pices of the Outing Club have been for undergraduates, 
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for the spiritual nourishment of your people. Place } 
a copy in every home.. 
8. Believe in your own church and its mission, 
doing this with the utmost friendship for every other 
church and denomination. 
As Goethe once said — 


wholly there.’ 


) 


y 


“Wherever thou art, be 


as when a group of freshmen, under the direction of an 
experienced junior, is taken out to Moose to help 
complete alterations or repairs, or just for exploration - 
of and introduction to the trails. A little while ago, 
however, an experiment was made when members of — 
the faculty and administration were invited to make 
up a party, and the Outing Club provided the leader- ~ 
ship. 43 
The limit of numbers was soon reached, and | 
one Saturday noon nearly thirty men and women set 
out in a group of cars for the site of the old Profile 
House, to begin there the ascent of Mount Lafayette. ~ 
The men were mostly younger instructors, with some ~ 
assistant professors and two professors; the women 
included several faculty wives, with more represciaa | 
tives of the library and administration buildings. — 
All were clad for winter, since even in early October 
the summits of the White Mountains can be bitterly — 
cold. Skiing costumes of attractive colors, sweaters, ~ 
high boots and wool caps looked strange to motorists | 
who saw us alight in very comfortable sunshine, but — 
we were glad of everything we had before the night 

was over. 4 

A well-made but steadily steep trail leads from 
the site of the Profile House in Franconia Notch to 
Greenleaf Hut, a new and comparatively luxurious | 
cabin of the Appalachian Mountain Club at Eagle © 
Lake, about two-thirds of the way up Lafayette. : 
The hut has a spacious kitchen, managed by the oblig- | 
ing hutmaster, a dining room, and two sleeping rooms 
with iron bunks i in tiers. There is even running water — 
indoors. Our party filled the women’s room and 
had a good representation in the men’s. It was 
nearly dark when we reached the hut, at somethin, 
like 4,100 feet, and we were glad to see a hot supper. 
Enthusiasm and energy ran high, and small groups 
explored the trails in the vicinity and watched the 
full moon ‘‘kiss dead things to life.”’ 

O Moon! the oldest shades ’mong oldest trees 
Feel palpitations when thou lookest in: 

O Moon! old boughs lisp forth a holier din 
The while they feel thine airy fellowship. 
Thou dost bless everywhere, with silver lip 
Kissing dead things to life. 

After supper various amusements occupied the 
group, or groups, but a few felt the call of the peak 4 
above us, so we set out, two or three together, to | 
climb to the summit. Wind-proof parkas were now 
welcome, for we were just on the tree-line, and very 
little climbing brought us to bare spaces swept by a 
wind that promised winter. So bright was the moon- 
light that a flashlight, taken along for safety, was 
hardly ever used. Lafayette is nearly 5,300 feet i 
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elevation, and from Greenleaf Hut offers a pleasant 
and easy climb of twelve hundred feet in about a mile 
and a half. Each step on the trail brought a wider 
prospect over the valley of the Pemigewassett, the 
lowlands surrounding Franconia, the Kinsman Range 
beyond the valley, and Moosilauke, a dark mass to 
‘the southwest. Apparently Franconia and Littleton 
light the country roads leading out of their centers, for 
Mere was a quite interesting network of twinkling 
lights in their direction. 


Here and there in the val- 
leys a moving light suggested a car, but such moving 
objects seemed merely to crawl. 

' I reached the summit just before ten, and there 
found a little wind-driven snow and ice. The cut- 
_ ting wind was hard to escape, even in the lee of a Jarge 
cairn or in an enclosure that seems to have been built 
as a foundation for a hut. But the view in every 
direction over 2 world of mountains and deep valleys 
bathed in the strange light of the high moon was an 
unforgettable reward for the exertion. After ten 
minutes at the top I made my way down, blown over 
once on the trail when wind caught the hood of the 
parka I wore. 

The unaccustomed elevation, not to mention the 
penetrating cold, sometimes makes it hard to sleep 
comfortably in the mountains. As the A. M. C. hand- 
book says, ‘‘this does not matter so long as you do not 
let it get your goat.”’ Some, I fear, especially among 
the ladies, did let this discomfort get their goat! The 
men heard vigorous comments upon the choice of the 
north and east side of the hut for the women’s 
room. 

Breakfast at seven found all up and all prepared 
in appetite and capacity. The experienced hutmas- 
ters of the A. M. C. and the careful work of their 
leader, Joe Dodge, have perfected a technique in serv- 
ing large parties. Good hot food, plenty of it, sensible 
and well-balanced diet, clean equipment, make their 
meals palatable and nourishing. Before nine we were 
all ready for the trail under the leadership of Ellis 
Jump, a member of Cabin and Trail (the honor group 
of leaders in the Dartmouth Outing Club). Jump 
carried a pack weighing about forty-five pounds, not 
merely to show what he could do but to ensure a 
luncheon for the rest of us. With a fit and proper 
feeling of inferiority, we faculty men merely carried 
our own and the ladies’ sweaters and similar articles 
in our packs. 

It was a good sight to see the Indian file of men 
and women on the winding trail, a sight making it 
worth while to keep in the van of the party. We 
kept well together, not for safety, for it was a day of 
perfect visibility, but for fellowship. Our first ob- 
jective was the summit of Lafayette, and from there 
we had such a view as one rarely enjoys in the moun- 
tains. The air was clear in every direction, and the 
range of vision was probably the maximum for that 
summit. To the north one of the many peaks on 
the horizon was known to be within Canada, to the 
west the whole length of the Green Mountains in 
Vermont was visible, and between two heights in that 
range we could faintly see Whiteface in the Adiron- 
dacks, one hundred and twenty-five miles away. 
Closer to the west was Moosilauke, its summit house 
clearly seen. To the south southwest, beyond many 
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nearer hills, lay Monadnock in southern New Hamp- 
shire; to the southeast the Sandwich Range with Cho- 
corua prominent; to the east the Presidential Range, 
with Mount Washington most exquisitely capped with 
snow, rose above a nearer range which, in deep con- 
trast, was darkly forested. We were at the center of 
a region of not much less than thirty thousand square 
miles, all easily seen by the unaided eye. 

From Lafayette we followed the ridge trail, which 
winds along a “knife edge” from one peak to another. 
On such a day the trail is easy and perfectly safe, but 
in driving clouds or in a blizzard of snow it must be 
treacherous. Mount Lincoln, the Little Haystack, 
and Liberty are in an almost straight line, and from 
each one has a fresh experience of what is essentially 
the same view as from any one of them, but the change 
of foreground adds interest to each succeeding out- 
look. ‘The wind was keen and strong, so strong on one 
peak as to pick up a friend’s leather camera case and 
whirl it away beyond recovery. The sun, however, 
was warm and cheerful and all were in high spirits 
throughout the walk. 

By lunch time we had reached Liberty Spring 
Shelter, a typical trail shelter accommodating fifteen 
or more on its fir-bough bed opposite the open side, 
which faces a large rock. Beside the rock is the 
fireplace, and its warmth is reflected back into the 
shelter. Our lunch was quite civilized, because some 
of the women had labored the night before making 
sandwiches and putting appropriate portions into 
individual paper bags, an arrangement which at least 
guaranteed that some cheese, some chocolate, some 
raisins, found their way to each member of the party. 
From this point the rest of the way was a descent to 
the Flume, and it was this downhill path that the 
least experienced found most difficult. A new set 
of muscles is brought into action, and the balance of 
the body has to be adjusted to a new center of gravity. 
When we joined the stream that flows through the 
famous “‘flume,’”’ a long narrow gorge recalling the 
ice age, and finally reached the board walk built ° 
through the flume for its thousands of visitors, there 
were no complaints. The drivers of cars hurried on, 


_ rode together up to the starting point to fetch the cars, 


and so, an hour or so ahead of the schedule our leader 
had worked out, we loaded for home. Even this was 
not the end for some of the party, for at least one car- 
load stopped at Lost River en route home and ex- 
plored the caves and waterfalls of that tortuous under- 
ground stream. Our leader had been a guide there 
for at least one summer, and pr:ded himself on being 
able to show the most adventurous ‘‘lemon squeezers,”’ 
“nut crackers” and other tests of agility and supple- 
ness. 

My party, returning by Sugar Hill and the Con- 
necticut Valley, enjoyed a sunset of rare beauty which 
kept the western skies aglow for nearly the whole of 
the two-hour trip home. The trip was over, except 
for the solicitous questions exchanged for several days, 
except for the friendliness which ripens in the out-of- 
doors and makes even our routine contacts with for- 
mer companions pleasurable, except for the perfect 
memory of the beauties of autumn foliage, wind-swept 
rocks, mountains seen through moonlight, and the 
eager faces of men and women sharing these delights. 
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WHEN THE PENDULUM SWINGS WHAT MUST THE 
MINISTER DO?* 


A. Gertrude Earle 


The pendulum is swinging in religious education. The 
changes come too rapidly for us all to keep up with them, and 
confusion results. In this time of confusion, what is the minis- 
ter’s part? To see the extremes, both that from which we have 
reacted and that to which we are tending, and to hold the course 
between the two. 

To illustrate: In the good old days each denomination had 
its own course of study. A school ordered its supplies from 
some publishing house, and then used the material as it came, 
making no change in the order except as the school changed in 
size. That was all there was to it; uniformity, conformity, and 
nobody had to do any thinking. But in the progressive schools 
of to-day that method is left far behind. We use material from 
Beacon St., or Fifth Ave., or Chicago University, or wherever 
we find what we like. It is chosen by the teacher, sometimes by 
the pupils, often by a new superintendent or minister with a fad 
of his own. It is selected because the “‘pictures are attractive,” 
or because ‘‘it is easy to use,’’ or because “we hope the children 
will like it.”’ The result is a hodge-podge, hit-or-miss course that 
has little continuity. Our girls and boys may go to church school 
for a period of years and yet not make any definite and corre- 
lated advance toward a real religious education. 

In this situation, what is the minister’s duty? It was sug- 
gested to us by the speaker of last evening that we should have 
our own course of study, written from the point of view of Uni- 
versalism and embodying our own distinctive ideas and emphases. 
This is one solution of the problem. But, as Mr. Swift so elo- 
quently said, ‘‘the liberal church does not occupy a position, it 
is on the march.” One therefore wonders if a new course of study 
would not be out of date before the ink was dry. 

There are other practical difficulties in the way of such a 
curriculum. The writers must be found, people with knowledge 
of the Bible, of religion, of philosophy, of child psychology and 
pedagogical principles, with literary ability and with that su- 
pernatural genius which would enable them to say things so 
that their Universalist brethren would agree with them. To 
these writers must be added a publisher who would be willing 
to face the absolutely certain and probably stupendous financial 
loss. 

There is another possible solution of the matter. The 
minister may make himself familiar with the products of Beacon 
St. and Fifth Ave. and Chicago University, may learn that there 
is much excellent material, often embodying the essentials of a 
liberal program, and may insist that his school choose wisely and 
with reference to a well-thought-out plan so that the whole 
course may be correlated. In addition to that, he may so train 
his teachers in the thought of the Liberal Church that they will 
know how to judge a course of study, will be keen to recognize 
our own truth, rejecting or criticising as need be. 


*From an address given at the Ministers’ Meeting at the 
New York Convention, October 8, 1930. 
* * * 
THE ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Evelyn V. Burk 

The fifty-third annual session of the Ontario Universalist 
Convention was held in the Universalist church at Blenheim, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 14 and 15, with the president, 
Allen James, in charge. The choir, under the leadership of 
Fred Rose, sang several selections at the evening sessions. Meals 
were served by the women of the church in the basement, which 
was decorated with autumn leaves and flowers. 

The Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., General Superintendent of 
Universalist Churches, of Boston, Mass., gave splendid addresses 
on Tuesday evening and Wednesday morning, bringing greetings 
from Universalists throughout the world. A liberal offering was 
taken on Tuesday evening in behalf of the ministers’ pension 
fund. 


On Wednesday morning the pastor, the Rev. Phillips L 
Thayer, conducted a memorial and communion service during 
which several baskets of flowers were presented in memory of 
deceased members and friends. In the afternoon Mr. Thayer 
preached the occasional sermon, choosing for the subject, “A 
Satisfying Philosophy of Life.’ 

During a spirited business session the following officers 
were elected: President, Albert Bruner, Ruthven; vice-presi- 
dent, Philip Bruner, Ruthven; secretary, Miss Evelyn V. Burk, 
Blenheim; treasurer, Peter Upcott, Ruthven; trustees, Allen 
James, Blenheim, Stanley Upcott, Ruthven, Solomon Burk, 
Blenheim; Fellowship Committee, Miss Nellie James, Blenheim, 
Mrs. Myrtle Dresser, Ruthven, Miss Alice Rigby, Blenheim; 
courtesy committee, Miss Mary James, Blenheim, Mrs. Pearl 
Orton, Ruthven; Superintendent of Churches, the Rev. Phillips 
L. Thayer, Ruthven. 

The outstanding item of business was the adoption of 2 
resolution which provided for extension work in the Border Cities 
and possibly the establishment of a field worker there. 
resolution was also adopted which endorsed a progressive pro- 
gram presented by the Superintendent of Churches which calls 
for ten per cent increase in all church departments and acti! 
Vities. 

The closing address, by Dr. Frank D. Adams, President o 
the General Convention, of Detroit, Mich., was exceptionally in 
spiring and helpful. 


* * * 


MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 
E. M. Raynale 


Concord, situated in the beautiful southern Michigan hi 
which were painted in all their gorgeous autumnal colors, w 
the scene of the eighty-seventh annual meeting of the Universa) 
ist Convention of Michigan. The delightful weather, the genui 
hospitality of the Concord people, and the interesting setting . 
the old pioneer Universalist church, were indeed an inspirati 
which made the Convention one of the best attended, most er 
thusiastic and most enjoyed. 

The Convention was called to order by the vice-presiden’ 
the Rev. E. C. Reamon, of Lansing, on Sunday evening, Oct. 1 
The meeting was then turned over to the Rey. Verna Armstrolml 
of East Liberty, who conducted the service of worship. Severa 
beautiful solos, enthusiastic and whole hearted congregation 
singing, and the address of the Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., of Bow 
ton, were the inspirational features of the evening. Dr. Etz, i 
his interesting address, eulogized the early pioneers of the Uni 
versalist Church for their loyalty, sincerity and faithtulness *| 
the cause. 

After the “devotional service” on Monday morning, com 
ducted by the Rev. Helen F. Adams, the business meeting wil 
called to order by the presiding officer, the Rev. Fllsworth 4 
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Reamon. q 
After the usual preliminaries—reports and appointment _ 
sessional committees—the convention got down to business. 
The treasurer reported that the General Fund was $24,491. 4 
on Oct. 1, 1930. Income for the year $1,381.54, and expens|| 
$1,078.56, leaving a balance on hand of $302.98. 
The reports from the churches were optimistic and encou| 
aging. | 
The Detroit church feported: “The Woman’s Guild ks 
plans for dinners, a sale, besides contributing to the commun 
fund, the association building fund and to the church. Miss‘ 
Circle meets at the homes of members, where lunch is serv 4) 
Junior church is growing, especially the primary departme+/ 
We feel that we can all be justly proud of the work Dr. Adaii) 
has done and is still doing as chairman of the research commit i) 
in connection with the employment investigation. Many of «| 
people are giving money, food, clothing and time in an effort: 
relieve the wants of unfortunate families and individuals. | 
church members are loyally standing by and we mean to ca:l| 
on and win out in spite of the present difficult conditions.” | 
East Liberty, the Michigan ‘‘Country Church,” is one of © i 
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most active of the Michigan group, having completed a cozy and 
comfortable parsonage in addition to showing great activity in 
Sunday school work, charities, ete. 

Lansing and Grand Rapids are both on the religious map, 
each showing gains in membership and great activity in Sunday 
school work. Grand Rapids, in connection with its religious 
work, has added several educational or university extension 
courses which are proving very popular. 

The sessions of the Women’s Universalist Missionary Soci- 
ety were presided over by its president, Mrs. A. W. Birdsall. 
Talks, papers, discussions and addresses proved very interesting. 
The fine address of Mrs. Ruth Owens Pullman, of Cleveland, 
‘to the Sunday School Round Table, on the ‘Proper Teaching of 
the Bible,’ was the climax of these sessions. 

The fellowship supper in the evening, presided over by 
Mr. Reamon, was served by the ladies of the church. After 
music by the Masonic Quartette, the principal address was 
given by our General Superintendent. Dr. Etz reviewed his re- 
cent European trip, by taking the audience with him from 
country to country. If the “Universalist Good Will Tour of 
1931” is as interesting as Dr. Etz’s address it will “‘go over the 
top’’ strong. 

The occasional sermon was given by Dr. Frank D. Adams, 
D. D., of Detroit, his subject being, ““How Shall I Serve God?’’ 
Dr. Adams’s recent experience as chairman of the Research 
Committee in connection with the employment investigation in 
Detroit brought him in very close touch with all conditions and 
sides of life and enabled him to give one of his finest, most earnest, 
logical and eloquent sermons, proving the “Brotherhood of 
-Man”’ and the fact that “‘we are all our brother’s keepers.” 

The communion service followed, at which Dr. Etz presided. 

The collection for the Guna Ministerial Relief Fund netted 
a good amount. 

The following are the officers for next year: President, the 
Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Lansing; vice-president, the Rev. 
J. W. Hailwood, Grand Rapids; secretary, E. M. Raynale, High- 
land Park; treasurer, A. W. Birdsall, Detroit; trustee for three 
years, Mr. Frank Aldrich; Fellowship Committee, the Rev. 
Helen F. Adams, Mr. W. L. Snyder and the Rev. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon. 

The next convention will be held at Grand Rapids. The 
Rey. James W. Hailwood will preach the occasional sermon. 

* * * 


OWEN YOUNG AT ST. LAWRENCE 


A colorful procession and appropriate exercises held at the 
university Oct. 5 marked a great memorable day for the history 
of St. Lawrence University. 

At 3 p. m. the academic procession moved from the Cole 
reading room to the Gunnison Memorial Chapel, where an inter- 
esting program was held in honor of Otis Skinner, of New York 
City, on whom the degree of Doctor of Humane Letters was con- 
ferred by Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, president of the university. 

Those in the line of procession included senior honorary 
students, faculty members, trustees of the university and dis- 
tinguished alumni. Some of the most distinguished alumni 
who retarned for the ceremonies included Owen D. Young, 
Judge Charles Appleton and Mrs. Emily Hepburn of New York 
City, Charles S. Brewer of Utica and several others. 

Mr. Skinner addressed the large crowd in the chapel in the 
afternoon on ‘‘Dramatic Art and the Talking Film.” 

Another interesting part of the program was a poem, read by 
Prof. C. H. Gaines, that was composed by his father, Dr. Charles 
Kelsey Gaines, appropriate for the ceremonies. Dr. Gaines, who 
was unable to be present, is the oldest professor at St. Lawrence. 
For years he has been head of the English department, and has 
watched the university grow from infancy. 

At the close of the program the procession moved from the 
chapel south on the campus to the new men’s dormitory, where 
the cornerstone of the beautiful $600,000 structure was laid. 
As the cornerstone was moved into place, the contents were 

sealed by Owen D. Young, president of the board of trustees of 
_ the university. 


Mr. Young then gave a few remarks about the rapid progress 
that had been made on the new building, and said that, beginning 
next year, he hoped the men of St. Lawrence would enjoy the 
splendid accommodations the new building would extend to their 
college life. 

Dr. Sykes then spoke briefly about the growth of St. Law- 
rence in the past eight or ten years, and said the new dormitory, 
when completed, would be the greatest gift of all to the university, 
in assuring all that St. Lawrence, with its splendid accommoda- 
tions for both men and women, is the outstanding educational 
center of the North Country. 

Miss May Irwin, a famous actress, was present at the exer- 
cises and walked in the academic procession, first to the Gunni- 
son Chapel for the conferring of the honorary degree on Mr. 
Skinner, and then to the new men’s dormitory for the laying 
of the corner-stone. 

Owen D. Young was influential in having the aged actress 
come to Canton to be present at the ceremonies. Miss Irwin 
expressed her pleasure in seeing her former associate on the stage 
receive the honorary degree. 

Miss Irwin and Otis Skinner were in the old Augustine Daly 
Company in the 1880’s, when it was considered the greatest com- 
pany in America and the acknowledged school of acting in the 
new world. Their meeting on the university campus was the 
first in many years. Mr. Skinner greeted Miss Irwin with a kiss, 
and said, “May, May, what days they were, those together at 
Daly’s theater, and on the road for four years.” 

Miss Irwin in cap and gown marched in the academic proces- 
sion with Clarence Mott Woolley, president of the American 
Radiator Company, chairman of the board of that company and 
director of the General Electric and General Motors. Mr. 
Woolley. was the guest of President Young at the ceremonies. 

Among others present were Dr. and Mrs. Grant C. Madill of 
Ogdensburg, Irving Bacheller of St. Petersburg, Fla., Dr. and 
Mrs. Nelson L. Robinson, Mrs. Walter Guest Kellogg and Judge 
and Mrs. Charles W. Appleton uf New York City, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles S. Brewer of Utica, N. Y. 

In her conversation with Mr. Young, Miss Irwin said, 
“You'll be President some day, I have had you picked for the 
Presidency for some time.” 

Judge Appleton told Miss Irwin that he saw her at the 
theater in Brockton, Mass., in the first performance in which 
she appeared as a star. Miss Irwin smiled and said, ‘‘Not so 
long ago, only forty years.” 

Miss Irwia and her husband, Kurt LHisfeldt, motored to 
Canton from their farm home on the St. Lawrence, a short dis- 
stance from Clayton.—Franklin Daily Times, Malone, N. Y. 

* * * 


WESTWOOD PARISH OBSERVES BI-CENTENNIAL 


Sunday, Oct. 19,the First Parish of Westwood, Mass., ob- 
served the 200th anniversary of the gathering of the parish, with 
well attended meetings morning and afternoon. 

At the morning service an attempt was made to reproduce 
in all details, except that of length, n New England Congrega- 
tional service as conducted two centuries ago. The people 
were summoned to meeting by drum instead of bell, with the 
drummer, Mr. Edward Robbins, in appropriate costume. A 
sentinel in uniform was on guard in the person of Mr. Roy Fair- 
banks. He had as a weapon a pre-Revolutionary flintlock mus- 
ket. Two constables saw to it that the women were seated on 
the left and the men on the right of the main aisle. The town 
selectmen and the town moderator were in attendance and, in 
accordance with ancient custom, were seated in a prominent 
pew. The deacons, Mr. Joseph L. Fisher and Mr. Emerson 
Haslam, were seated below the pulpit and in turn announced the 
psalms and selected the tunes. When the minister came down 
the aisle, preceded by the tithing-man carrying an antique tith- 
ing pole, the congregation arose and remained standing until the 
minister was seated. The tithing-man turned the hour-glass 
and all rose again for the invocation. Deacon Fisher then an- 
nounced and read the One-hundredth Psalm; Deacon Haslam gave 
the tune. The singing was ‘‘by rule” in unison without accom- 
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paniment, and the congregation stood facing the choir in the rear 
gallery. The minister followed with the second or “long”’ prayer, 
and then Deacon Haslam announced a second psalm and Deacon 
Fisher gave the tune. All stood for the reading of the text by the 
minister, the Rev. Milton E. Muder, whose sermon was given in 
the ancient manner with much quoting of proof texts. The 
minister was clothed according to the custom in vogue, with 
gown and bands, and wore a long white curly wig with skull cap. 
After the sermon all came forward to place their offerings on 
an antique pewter plate on the table at which the deacons sat. 
A prayer followed, a third psalm was announced, and meeting 
wasover. The entire service was dignified, worshipful, and made 
a profound impression. The ancient Clapboard Trees Meeting- 
house and the unspoiled New England landscape round about 
helped much in recreating the atmosphere of an old-time meet- 
ing. The very large attendance at this service came as an un- 
expected surprise, many coming from neighboring towns. 

The meeting at 3 p. m. was of a different type, being, in 
part, a service of reunion of five churches historically related 
to the Westwood parish. The First Parish of Westwood was 
formerly known as the Third Parish of Dedham, and is a daugh- 
ter organization of the First Church of Dedham. The First 
Congregational Church of Norwood and the First Parish of 
Westwood were one organization for the first five years, and are, 
in a historical sense twin parishes. The Westwood Baptist 
Church is an outgrowth from the First Parish, as the Norwood 
Universalist Church is an outgrowth from the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Norwood. The Islington Community Church 
of Westwood is also related to the First Parish. With the excep- 
tion of the Rev. R. M. Bartlett of the Norwood Congregational 
Church, who was unavoidably absent, the ministers of these 
related churches were present and brought greetings. By a 
happy arrangement, the Rev. John M. Brush of the Norwood 
Universalist Church represented the Norwood Congregational 
Church as well as his own. The main speaker of the afternoon 
was Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the American Unitarian 
Association, who brought greetings from the Unitarian de- 
nomination at large and preached a brief but eloquently beauti- 
ful sermon dealing with religion as the quest of the ages for fellow- 
ship with God. The music of the service was of a high order 
and included the singing of an anthem by a young people’s 
choir composed of members of the Nahatan Club, the Young 
People’s Religious Union of the parish, with Genevieve Muder 
Seale as organist and director. This group sang with fine effect 
Beethoven’s ‘‘The Heaven’s Declare.” 

Immediately following the close of this meeting a reception 
was held on the lovely Dodge estate adjoining the church grounds. 
All persons attending the afternoon meeting were invited by Mr. 
and. Mrs. Edwin S. Dodge to be their guests for an informal so- 
cial gathering and to visit the site of the first meeting-house of 
the parish, which is near the Dodge home. Virtually all ac- 
cepted the invitation and the ample rooms were crowded. Many 
made a tour of the grounds and gardens of this beautiful country 
home. The generosity of the Dodges made possible a social 
touch to the whole occasion which brought to a perfect end a 
perfect day. 

At various times in its history this parish has been known as 
the Clapboard Trees, the Third Parish of Dedham, the West 
Parish, and as the Second Congregational Church of Dedham. 
From 1780 and 17384 this parish and what is now the First Con- 
gregational Church of Norwood were one organization. The 
first meeting-house was erected in 1731. The present Clapboard 
Trees Meeting-house was dedicated in 1808. A parsonage, built 
in 1885, and a parish house, built in 1905, are located on High 
Street. 

* * * 


THE TIMID STENO 


“Now, Miss Blogg,’’ boomed Jasper M. Whurtle, president 
of the Whurtle Whirlwind Laundry Co., to his new stenographer, 
“I,want you to understand that when I dictate a letter I want it 
written as dictated, and not the way you think it should be. Un- 
derstand?”’ 


“Yes, sir,” said Miss Blogg, meekly. 

“All right—take a letter.” 

The next morning, O. J. Squizz, of the Squizz Flexible Soap 
Co., received the following: 

“Mr. O. K. or A. J. something, look it up, Squizz. 

“President of the Squizz what a name Flexible Soap Co., 


the gyps. 
“Detroit, that’s in Michigan, isn’t it? Dear Mr. Squizz, 
hmmmm: 
“You're a h—— of a business man. No. Start over. 


He’s a crook; but I can’t insult him, or the bum’ll sue me. The — 
last shipment of soap you sent us was of inferior quality and I 
want you to understand, no, scratch out I want you to under- 
stand. Ah, unless you can ship, furnish, ship, no furnish us 
with your regular soap you needn’t ship us no more period or 
whatever the grammar is and please pull down your skirt. This 
d—— cigar is out again, pardon me and furthermore where was 
I? Nice bob you have. 
“Paragraph. The soap you sent us wasn’t fit to wash the 
dishes no make that dog with comma let alone the laundry com- — 
ma and we’re sending it back period. Yours truly. Read that 
over, no never mind. I won’t waste any more time on that egg. ~ 
I’ll look at the carbon tomorrow. Sign my name. We must go 

out to lunch.—Zrchange.” 
| Jee 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Transfusion 


It was the Sabbath Day, and the people of God were as- 
sembled at the Sanctuary, and they heard the Word. ; 

And as they came forth, there rode up a man in a Car, and 
he spake one by one unto the men of the Congregation, and they — 
turned each one of them unto his Family, and said, Go ye on ~ 
home, and I will come a Little Later. a 

Then went those men unto the Hospital, and I also went ~ 
with them. ; 

And there lay a Little Girl, very pale and white. And the ~ 
Chirurgeon spake, saying, She must have Blood, else will she die. 

And those men stood in line and rolied up every man his 
Sleeve, and offered his arm that he might give Blood out of his — 
own veins for a Little Girl not his own. 

And the Chirurgeon said, But one of you shall be needed, ~ 
but among you I desire that I may find the Perfect Donor, whose 
blood is of the precise Character which this Little Girl doth ©, 
require. : 

Then did he make certain tests, and he selected one of the —. 
men, saying, Thou art for this purpose the best of these men. 4 


And from his arm took he Blood and gave it into the arm a. 

of the Little Girl. i 
And she lived. | 
And I came again in two or three days, and she still was 

Pale, but she was better. 

And I came again and she was nibbling the bone of a Chicken, Y 
and there was before her upon the Tray a good-sized meal for a 
Little Girl. iq 

And I came again, and she had gone home, and was playing 
around in the front yard. | 

And the man who had given of his Blood, said, Speak not | 
of it. It was but a trifle. What man is there who would not 
gladly have done it? 

And I thanked God that even those men who do nat pre- 
tend to be very good would have done likewise. 

Now this was unto me for an Emblem and a Parable. For 
thus do we live, and without the shedding of Sacrificial Love 
there is neither Forgiveness nor yet Life, and It cheered me to 
remember that such sacrifice is seldom lacking. ] 

For I see in a vision a Large Fraction of the Human Race as 
it were lined up before the door of Earth’s Hospital Ward, saying, — 
as they roll up their sleeves, If there be herein any Little Girl 
or Little Boy or any of my fellow men perishing for lack of what 
My Gift may supply, here is my Naked Arm. i 
And I thanked God and took courage. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


FROM KOREA VIA CARY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Part of the last letter from Mr. Jio in Korea deserves at- 
tention. His report covers everything, but it begins with the 
work of the Boy Scouts: 

“First I want to tell you about the work of our Boy Scouts. 
(This is the first troop to be organized in Taigu.) Last month 
there were heavy rains with high winds and subsequent land- 
Slides. As a result of the storm hundreds of people are dead 
and thousands are homeless, and thousands of acres of farm land 
are inundated. One of the worst places was near here. In some 
villages nine or ten miles from Taigu great damage was done, 
about 300 houses destroyed and twenty-four people dead. Be- 
tween two and three thousand people became houseless, prac- 
tically naked and without food. In our church the members 
offered food, clothes and money, and the Boy Scouts contributed 
themelves and gathered contributions. We borrowed rickshas 
and transported them about six miles—as far as we could use 
the rickshas—and then carried them on our backs, calling on all 
the people who were in need in several smallvillages. The news- 
papers wrote up our work and everybody in and near this city 
praises our work. I know well we did not do it to get praise, but 
it is our happiness that we could do such services the like of 
which in this vicinity was never undertaken before. Our Boy 
Scouts are doing many services here.” 

It does seem as if we could afford $500 to build a barrack for 
this group until we can do something better. They are housed 
at present in a pitifully inadequate house. 

We have had a fine, busy summer and are going back much 
refreshed. ’ 

H. M. Cary. 

Tokyo, Japan. 


* * 


DENVER PRAISES MARJORIE POLK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Certainly the chairman of the Y. P. C. U. Week Com- 
mittee, Miss Marjorie Polk, is to be commended for her fore- 
sighted preparation for the observance of this important week. 
Yesterday, I received from her a letter asking for the observance 
of the week February 1-8. Too often ministers are asked to 
observe special occasions upon afew days’ notice. It is refresh- 
ing to fiad a committee chairman who realizes that ministers do 
prepare their schedules far ahead. By thus putting the claims 
of the Y. P. C. U. before the ministers at this early date, I pre- 
dict a wider observance of the week than ever before. 

Harold H. Niles. 

Denver, Col. 

* * 


- OUR DO NOTHING ATTITUDE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I, without imposing on your good nature, ask your con- 
sideration of the enclosed clipping, and also ask if it is not pos- 
sible for my church paper and denomination to do something to 
help defeat the attempt of the liquor crowd to again put Uncle 
Sam into the saloon business? 

With, in round numbers, $584,000 contributed by the 
brewery-backed association between Jan. 1 and Oct. 1 of this 
year in its efforts to turn our nation back to liquor, are we, a pro- 
fessed Christian Church, to sit idle and let the Orthodox churches 
do all the fighting? Are we Christian? 

. I take it for granted that you read the Christian Herald. 

Would it not be worth while to publish articles of Senator 
Borah, Jane Addams, Evangeline Booth, P. H. Callahan, Ford, 
Edison and others? 

How about this clipping, is it possible that any of our people 
would be offended to read in our Leader such articles? 

If this do-nothing attitude on this great moral question is 
the voice of my church, then am I in the wrong fellowship. 


Oh, for a Dan Poling, to call our people to do their Christian 
duty in voting to support our President, and Colonel Woodcock, 
that a real honest to goodness effort be made to enforce the 
prohibition law, and then if proved a failure it would be time to 
try something else. : 

There is much more that I would like to say as to the Mor- 
row plan, or any other yet suggested, all of which have been tried 
out and proved dismal failures, but I must not try your patience 
farther, and will close, assuring you of my utmost faith that you 
will do the right as you see it. 

E. M. Waller. 


The substance of the clipping is an address by Dr. H. W. 
Tope of the Anti-Saloon League: 

“There are those who would seek to silence the church upon 
this great moral issue, just as, in the past, those whose purses 
were touched sought to silence the church on the great moral 
issues of the past. When the prophets of God spoke against 
dueling, against the lottery, against slavery, it was sought to 
silence them with a charge that they were entering politics. 

“They were told to preach the Gospel, as though these were 
not involved in the Gospel. You will meet the same charge, if 
you dare to stand before your world asa flaming evangel. Only 
men, strong of purpose and courageous of heart, can face the 
insinuations, the whispered accusation, the innuendo, as well as 
the more open and brutal defiance, of the liquor crowd.” 

* * 


MORE PHOTOGRAPHS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was much interested in Mary Grace Canfield’s article on 
the photographs of pioneer Universalist ministers, and was re- 
minded that I have a number of photographs, pictures in books 
and clipped from papers and pasted in scrap books, which I will 
enumerate: John Murray, Hosea Ballou, Hosea Ballou, 2d, 
Thomas Whittemore, Lucius R. Paige, E. G. Brooks, Otis A. 
Skinner, Thomas J. Sawyer, William H. Rider, G. H. Emerson, 
Sylvanus Cobb, John Moore, Henry Bacon, Ebenezer Fisher, 
A. A. Miner, Thomas B. Thayer, James Billings, James Shrigley, 
Thomas S. Guthrie, James Gortoa, Charles Conklin, B. F. Rog- 
ers, George H. Deere, I: B. Grandy, George L. Perin, Erasmus 
Manford, Q. H. Shinn, G. I. Keirn, D. B. Clayton, John Coleman 
Adams, W. H. McGlauflin, Dr. I. M. Atwood, and perhaps others. 

There come to my mind the names of many other pioneer 
Universalist ministers not mentioned by Mrs. Canfield, some of 
whom I will name: Ami Bond, Nelson Doolittle, Samuel Ashton, 
W. Y. Emmet, H. P. Sage and his son, N.S. Sage, Henry Gifford, 
Thomas Starr King, Abel C. Thomas, Samuei A. Davis, G. L. 
Demarest, Nathaniel Stacy, John A. Gurley, E. M. Pingree, 
James M. Cook, W.S. Balch, G. T. Flanders, D. P. Livermore, 
J. W. Hanson, W. W. Dean, W. W. Curry, Nathaniel Crary, 
B. F. Foster, R. N. John, T. P. Abell, W. C. Brooks, I. B. Grandy, 
J. B. Fosher, W. J. Chaplin, Jacob Merrifield, D. R. Piddiesome, 
Henry Groves and many others. 

Nathaniel Stacy Sage was the first Universalist minister 
that Iever heard: Having been raised in the strictest orthodoxy, 
listening to Mr. Sage at a funeral service set me to thinking in a 
new channel. 

Erasmus Manford was a tireless missionary and I have his 
book, ‘““['wenty-five years in the West.”’ He died August 16, 
1884. 

D. R. Biddlecome was a noted debater. My father listened 
to a four days debate between Mr. Biddlecome and Rev. Mr. 
Moffett at Bellville, Ohio, in September, 1840. 

W. W. Curry, an early minister in Indiana, was at one time 
Secretary of State, afterwards going to Washington City where he 
resided many years, and dying at the great age of ninety-seven 
years. 

D. B. Clayton, noted Southern missionary, published a book 
in 1889 entitled: “Forty-seven years in the Universalist Minis- 
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try.” Ihave a copy of the book which I prize very highly. He 
continued in the ministry nearly twenty years after publishing 
his book. 

Nathaniel Crary, whose home was for many years at Hicks- 
ville, Ohio, preached at many points in western Ohio and north- 
ern Indiana. He conducted many funeral services, but when he 
died suddenly in 1891 there was no Universalist minister to of- 
ficiate at his funeral, and I don’t think there was an obituary 
published in the Universalist papers, or if so I did not see it. 

R. N. John was for many years State Superintendent of 
Indiana, and at one of the sessions of the state convention Dr. 
Demorest said: ‘If I were asked to name the best state superi- 
tendent I would unhesitatingly say, ‘R. N. John.’ ” 

T. S. Guthrie, Indiana’s grand old man, was long a resident 
of Muncie, Indiana, and at one time represented his county in 


the state legislature. He also published a book giving an ac-, 


count of his experiences in the ministry. 

G.I. Keirn, missionary to Japan, was born in my native 
county in Indiana, Whitley, and was distantly related to my 
wife. 

R. H. Maring. 
Columbia City, Ind. 


* * 


GO ABRCAD: BECOME UNIVERSALIST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am glad you have taken editorial space to remind Leader 
readers of the significance of Dr. Etz’s remarkable message to 
our clergy and laymen. I am not surprised at the tenor of that 
“Personal Letter’ because I was with Dr. Etz in Europe and 
as we talked matters over I more than once realized how moved 
he was. I was more than once convinced that a true leader 
for our denomination in this particular hour of world crisis had 
arrived. 

I had great respect for Dr. Etz before I went abroad with 
him, but confidence in my respect for his ability grew by leaps 
and bounds as we went from conference to conference. It is a 
great privilege to live closely with a man for nine weeks amid the 
vicissitudes of travel and come back loving him as a brother. 

Dr. Etz’s clear vision of our opportunity fully justifies my 
contention that our General Superintendent should be liberated 
for certain definite periods to visit and confer with the Free 
Christian leaders of the world. 

If we lack leadership in world affairs it is only because we 
have never been sufficiently stirred to follow our leaders. 

I am convinced that if a sufficient number of our clergy will 
make the effort to go abroad next year on our Good Will Tour, 
they will return with the faith of our fathers glowing in their 
hearts and consecrated to the privilege of a world church 
for world service. 

Walter H. Macpherson. 
* bo 


THE GREATEST KIND OF MIND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In an editorial discussing a lecture of John Masefield, he 
is quoted as saying that there are three kinds of mind, of which 
the highest type is the “illuminated mind.” We are told that 
“they see things in and by the light of the illuminating imagina- 
tion, the enkindled feelings, the flashing conscience, the heaven- 
soaring spirit.” 

We do not question Dr. Masefield’s classification of the 
three types of mind; they appear to describe fairly well three 
stages of intellectual power. But do we necessarily stop at the 
third, or illuminated, mind? No doubt many do stop at that 
level, but do all? Is it not possible that the eminent scholar is 
simply mistaking his own horizon for the limit? 

After we have attained to the “illuminated mind” with its 
ability to soar into the above and beyond, is it not possible that 
we may attain yet another state or type of mind, in which this 
soaring will be directed and controlled by an intellectual habit 
or condition of masterful direction that not only compels action 
but controls that action to a purposeful end, attaining definite 


and worthwhile results with a certainty entirely unknown to the 
third type? In other words, the fourth type is the scientifically 
directed, constructive type. It is the type that is pulling the race 
forward at the present time. It has not, however, entered to a 
large extent those fields that are at present dominated by the 
simple imaginative type, as it is quite fully occupied with the © 
great substantial affairs of progressive industrial and commercial 
life. We may properly consider this type in all our speculations, © 
for the time will come when it will need ‘‘new worlds to con-— 
quer’ and will undoubtedly enter and dominate these other — 
fields. It will then, as prophesied by one of our great indus-— 
trialists, be so fully recognized as the superior and authoritative if 
type as to be recognized as the only authority worthy of cone — 
sideration. 
While Dr. Masefield may feel secure in his belief that his — 
third type of mind, acting through the influence of the activities © 
at Oxford, determines how the world moves, the time is not far — 
distant when that institution that remains on the level of the — 
third type will cease to be influential in world affairs. It is 

quite possible that already that influence has fallen far below 

what those within its shadow of influence recognize. a 
It is quite possible that one reason why so many eminent — 
possessors of the third type cannot understand why their ins 
fluence is so limited is because they are trying with a mind on the ~ 
level of a century or more in the past to influence a type of iz 
mind that is entirely beyond such influence. Be 
F. H. Seldon. 


* * 


KEEP QUESTIONS OF THE DAY TO THE FRONT 


To the Editor of the Leader: ee 

The Leader has been fine this summer and we have all en- — 
joyed it greatly. I hope that you won’t take any of your dis- — 
gruntled subscribers seriously when they write silly and un- — 
reasonable letters of complaint, for I am sure that most of us 
feel that you are producing a wonderfully fine paper of which all 
religious liberals are mightily proud. 2 

I personally am very glad to see the Leader giving a good : 
bit of space to questions of the day such as India, the Philip- — 
pines, the Lambeth Conference, birth control, ete. I think that 
it makes a very good impression on every one, and especially on 
those of other denominations, to see that the Leader is not merely — 
a denominational sheet, but interested vitally in all the problems 
that enlightened liberalism has to face and at least attempt to 
solve. I feel sure that in the future only those religious maga- 
zines will prosper, or even survive, which, like the Leader, have a_ 
real and intelligent interest in the cause of the under-privileged - 
classes which even in America are much larger than we some- 
times care to admit. 

Most of all in the Leader I admire the open mind, the sym- 
pathetic outlook, and the candid and ceaseless search for truth. 
This is an attitude of mind that I found first many years ago in 
the old Theosophical Society in New York. I have, of course, — 
long since ceased to believe that it is the viewpoint of any par-_ 
ticular sect or church, and am glad to find it shown by mem- — 
bers of radically different organizations. 


* 


Romaine Seaver. 
Westport, Conn. 
* * 


FROM ALABAMA 


To the Editor of the Leader: a 
I am a woman seventy-three years old, and have been a_ 
staunch believer in the Universalist faith all my life. I have” 
read the Universalist Herald since I was a small child, and the © 
Leader since long before Dr. Bisbee passed on to the higher life. 
I always look forward to their arrival. 4 
I admire and respect you as an editor, and enjoy your edi-~ 
torials, the Reactions of Our Readers, the Cruisings, in fact the™ 
whole paper. However, I was like some of the others who got ¢ 
little tired of so much humanism. 
Callie Manning. © 
Florala, Fla. 


: 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


THE EAST, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


Gandhi’s Own Story 
Gandhi of India. His Own Story. 
Edited by C. F. Andrews. With an 
Introduction by John Haynes Holmes. 
(Macmillan. $2.50.) 


It is characteristic of both Mahatma 
Gandhi and C. F. Andrews that the profits 
from the sale of this book are to go to the 
hospital at Santiniketan, which was built 
in memory of W. W. Pearson, a dear 
friend of both. Gandhi’s importance in 
India is not to be exploited for profit in 
the West. 

We recently had the opportunity of 
reading the two volume autobiography 
which Gandhi entitled ‘““The Story of My 
Experiments with Truth,” and found it a 
stirring story, the main outline of which, 
at least, is essential to an understanding of 
the Gandhi of to-day. Mr. Andrews now 
adds to his recent book, ‘““Mahatma Gan- 
dhi’s Ideas,”’ this condensation of the auto- 
biography, though he leaves out the story 
of the passive resistance movement in the 
Transvaal because the Natal passive re- 
sistance adequately reveals this stage in 
Gandhi’s development of his convictions 
and technique. He also omits, for lack 
of space, the details about Gandhi’s 
experiments in diet. Psychologically these 
are very important, and it is a pity that 
more could not have been said on this sub- 
ject. Apart from these omissions, the 
story of this extraordinary career is well 
condensed. 

What tragic elements there are in the 
whole story! Gandhi’s first direct contact 
with British officialdom left a sensitive- 
ness which is revealed in all of Gandhi’s 
subsequent relations with the foreign 
rulers. And he might have met an un- 
derstanding, gentlemanly, considerate of- 
ficial. The sad conditions prevailing in 
South Africa, where Indians (whose im- 
migration had been requested by South 
African authorities) were treated with a 
haughty contempt. The campaign to re- 
vive the use of the spinning wheel, sig- 
nificant as a symbol but as an economic 
measure bringing undeserved ridicule on 
Gandhi. The criminal bungling at Amrit- 
sar (for which one must go to the earlier 
Andrews volume, the section on Historical 
Background). The ghastly blunder of 
the British Government that selected 
Lord Birkenhead to be in charge of Indian 
affairs—what more dramatic opposition 
has there been in modern times than that 
of Birkenhead and Gandhi? But why go 
on? Through all this tragic story runs a 
thread of gold. The faith of an idealist, 
utterly loyal in his person to his own con- 
victions, has moved mountains. Even 
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we who stand to one side as spectators 
and count Gandhi’s last campaign an un- 
fortunate surrender to extremists who ex- 
ploited the leadership of a man in very poor 
health, unable to exercise the practical 
judgment for which he was once notable, 
recognize that nothing but a startling 
demonstration of Indian sentiment could 
have focused on the Indian situation the 
attention of the world, and thereby guaran- 
teed that the Round Table Conference, 
soon to meet in London, shall be some- 
thing more than an academic discussion of 
the kind so often held before. In this 
book we can trace that thread of gold 
back to the early struggles of the young 
Indian lawyer as a student in London, to 
his remarkable leadership in South Africa 
(a story too little known), to his contact 
with Ruskin and Tolstoy through their 
books, and to his early relations with the 
Indian National Congress. A welcome 
book. 


* ee 
Oriental Influence on Emerson 


Emerson and Asia. By Frederic Ives 
Carpenter. (Harvard Press: $2.00.) 


Dr. Carpenter has given us the first ade- 
quate study of the influence exerted on 
Emerson’s mind by the reading of Oriental 
works. This is one important chapter ina 
long and supremely important story, the 
story of the contact between Hast and 
West. Materials exist for similar studies 
which will show how Indian thought en- 
tered the Graeco-Roman world. How the 
dreamy East and the practical West, 
the transcendentalism of the one and the 
scientific induction of the other, have met 
in the minds of great thinkers—this is a 
story waiting to be told. The dramatic 
interest of such an epie story is suggested 
by the influence of Thoreau on Gandhi, 
Thoreau being in turn, of course, influenced 
by Emerson, and Emerson, as this volume 
shows, by various forms of Oriental 
thought. 

At first Emerson was vaguely attracted, 
but he abandoned Oriental books as ‘‘too 
outlandish, or else too inaccessible.’ 
Then ‘‘he began to rediscover them, and 
later to read all the Oriental books that 
he could lay his hands on.” His com- 
ments in his Journals after 1845 show us 
why the East appealed to him. ‘For him 
the Orient had always been the unex- 
plored country—the land where humanity 
had originated—the birthplace of all civi- 
lization and literature.” Dr. Carpenter 
quotes Mozoomdar’s comment, “‘Emerson 
was the best of Brahmans,” and agrees 
that, like the Brahmans, Emerson had 
achieved ‘‘a state of being rather than a 
creed,’’ but he shows how Emerson re- 
interpreted the Oriental ideas that ap- 


pealed to him and remained (as of course 
he must in any case have remained) an 
Occidental. 
SEBS. 
* * 
White Jade 
By Maude Meagher. (Houghton Mif- 
fl Company. $2.00.) 

The lover of things Oriental, and of 
China in particular, will miss much if he 
overlooks this novel about Yang Kui-fei, 
who, more than twelve centuries ago, cost 
one of China’s greatest emperors his king- 
dom, steeped her country in blood, and 
threatened the destruction of the T’ang 
culture at its highest development. Chi- 
na’s Helen of Troy has symbolized for 
centuries the Oriental ideal of beauty and 
charm, and her influence did not die when 
she was hanged by jeering soldiers. As 
her story is retold and pondered over by the 
youths to whom she had become a legend, 
the mystery of the East creeps in and sur- 
rounds us, and we are fascinated by the 
customs and dreams of a strange people 
and a stranger day. 

In her ability to portray in prose that 
verges on poetry the atmosphere of an 
ancient civilization and the beauty of its 
philosophy, though it may not be our own, 
the author resembles her friend, Florence 
Ayscough—the Lafcadio Hearn of China. 
Far less than upon the story itself, the 
fascination of this novel depends upon its 
exquisite phrasing, its delicacy of sugges- 
tion, and its perfection of arrangement. 
Poetry itself could hardly give us images 
more beautiful, or sound more musical to 
the ear. In the words of one of its char- 
acters, it is a “piece of work like a trinket 
of filigree. The materials to the crafts- 
man’s hand were good: gold and silver, 
precious and semi-precious stones. He 
chose, he cut and shaped, drawing out the 
gold and silver threads into a pattern that 
was in his mind.” Like its title, it has 
delicacy, beauty, and enduring value for 
the discriminating. 

DyG: 
* * 
China’s Revolution from the Inside 

By R. Y. Lo. (Abington Press.) 


Many Americans are confused as to 
what is happening in China. They won- 
der why the revolution lasts so long. We 
are an impatient lot. We like to speed up 
the processes of nature and are loath to 
wait for great movements to work them- 
selves out. For that reason there is less 
interest in what is happening in China than 
there was five years ago. We are tired of 
a movement that seems to get nowhere. 

Dr. Lo in this little book has given us a 
view from the inside. He shows us the 

(Continued on page 1405) 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


TEMPERANCE AND MISSIONS 


From this department of the W. U. 
M. S. of Massachusetts has been sent a 
letter to presidents and Mission Circle mem- 
bers, which it would be well for all to read. 
It urges our women to carry out their tem- 
perance programs in four ways: To live our 
principles. To teach those whose opinions 
and ideals are forming. To vole. “It is 
said that 20 per cent of the church people 
are not registered.” To pray. “Let us 
pray without ceasing for the fair name of 
Massachusetts, for the honor of our coun- 
try and for the protection and character 
of our precious youth.” 

Massachusetts has her opportunity to 


vote November 4. When do you? 
* * 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 


It was the opinion of every one present 
that Women’s Day this year at the New 
York State Convention at Canton, N. Y., 
Oct. 8, was the most successful and in- 
spirational of any preceding year. 

The morning was given over to the 
business sessions of the W. U. M. S., the 
State Women’s Aid Association and re- 
ports of the Metropolitan Alliance by 
Miss Grace White of Brooklyn. 

Mrs. H. P. Morrell was chairman of the 
day. The devotional service was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Gustav Ulrich, Cortland, 
and the address of welcome given by Mrs. 
W. Woodhead of Canton and responded to 
by Mrs. J. R. Newell of Little Falls. 

Mrs. Imogene L. Zoller, president, pre- 
sided during the business of the W. U. 
M. S. Officials reports were given, and 
those from the department superintendents 
showed much interest throughout the 
state along all lines. 

A Friendship Luncheon was served at 
1 o’clock to over 150 women. Mrs. An- 
gus H. Maclean was toastmistress, and the 
speaker was Mrs. Robert Ford, on ‘In- 
ternational Relations.” 

At the afternoon session Mrs. Lyman 
Achenbach of Carthage led the devotional 
period, which was followed by an address, 
“The Importance of Women in Church 
Work,” by Mrs. Fred Leining, Syracuse. 

It was with the deepest interest that we 
welcomed Miss Georgene Bowen of Black- 
mer Home, Tokyo, and listened to her 
story of the many epportunities for service 
with the girls in the Blackmer Home, in 
the Sunday school, at Dojin House, with 
the nurses from a near-by hospital, and 
with a group of Korean children, all re- 
quiring more time and money than is 
available, and so New York State W. U. 
M. S. has assumed for this next year as a 
special project for Japan, the assistance in 
support of the Koishikawa Sunday school 
in Dojin House. 

With Julia Cary and Tetsu San, both 
seniors in St. Lawrence University, in 


Japanese costume, Miss Bowen joined in a 
Japanese song, which was delightful. 
Julia Cary told of her work this past year 
as head councillor of the Clara Barton 
Camp at.North Oxford, and pictured to us 
the great value of the work accomplished 
there by giving to the little under-privi- 
leged girls of the great city the joy of the 
great out-of-doors and healthful food and 
play. 

Mrs. Alice T. Walker spoke on Program 
Building, and gave many valuable sugges- 
tions for programs in our circles. 
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Messrs. Harmon Gehr and Wallace 
Fisk, students at the university, delighted 
the audience with their music—violin 
and vocal solos. 

Two new life members have been re- 
ceived this year, Miss Hortense Maynard 
of Oneonta and Mrs. George Boughton of 
Victor and Macedon., 

The Clara Barton Guild of Dolgeville 
has become a Mission Circle with a large 
group of interested women. This is truly 
an example of one of the objects of the 
Clara Barton Guild, to inspire young 
women thau they will become members 
of Mission Circles and serve the church in 
its larger field of mission activities. % 

Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoer]l and M. A. Kapp 


A TASK, A PLAN, AND FREEDOM 

There is a statement on page 208 of Dr. 
William H. Burnham’s “The Normal 
Mind,” which can without too great a 
stretch of the imagination be considered in 
its relation to the Young People’s Christian 
Union rather than in its intended relations 
to the life of an individual person. 

“The essentials,” he says, ‘“‘without 
which a person can not be quite sound men- 
tally and with which, apart from accident, 
infection, or heredity, one can have no 
serious mental disorder, the absolutely 
essential conditions are three: a task, a 
plan, and freedom. 

“The task in the generic sense includes 
everything from the immediate and con- 
crete goal of the moment to the objecti- 
fication of the highest ideals and ends. A 
plan is necessary to make work purposive 
activity. It must be my own task; hence 
freedom is necessary.” 

Can not this idea be applied to each 
local union with the utmost simplicity? 

Let us consider it briefly, then, from 
this viewpoint. Are we able to say what 
the task of the Young People’s Christian 
Union, either as a national or local or- 
ganization, is? If we are not able to we 
are working blindly in the dark. There 
is little value in a program of activities; 
there is no percentage in a group of meet- 
ings, unless we have a task in mind so that 
we know to what ends we are working. It 
is certainly true of individuals, it should 
be equally true of organizations. 

What might be the task of the Young 
People’s Christian Union? That is a ques- 
tion which many are asking to-day. For 
the national organization it may be any 
one of a number of things, it has always 
seemed to me, however, that in the main 
the task of the national organization is to 
develop, so far as possible, local unions 
that are functioning in the best possible 
way. What then is the task of the local 
union? That is a thing that no one can 
determine, except the members of the par- 
ticular local union under consideration. 
They must meet together, they must dis- 


cuss intelligently, they must consider with 
every possible care the various possibili- 
ties, and then from those possibilities — 
select the task which they will set before 

themselves. It may be to study a par- 
ticular subject with care and thought; it 
may be to accomplish a definite andneeded ~ 
piece of social service in their town; it 


may be to add some new interest to the ; ; 


life of the members; but, whatever it is, — 
it must be the chosen task of the group. 
But, having chosen a task, we have not — 
assured the normal continuance and — 
growth of our organization. As Dr. Burn- — 
ham says later in the chapter from which 
the first quotation is taken: ‘The second 
essential is a plan. A mere task without 
a plan is likely to be mere movement, un- 
co-ordinated activity. A plan makes the — 
action purposeful activity. If a child 
makes his own plan, that develops interest = 
and initiative.” Nothing more needs to © 
be said on this point, it would seem. So 
often we have heard the idea stressed 
that without a plan activity will lead to © 


no beneficial results that it would seem ~ 


unnecessary to repeat it. Yet how many = 
of our local unions are working without a ~ 
plan, without a goal, and wondering why ~ 
they are not receiving more benefit from ~ 
their organization! a 
Then the last essential must be freedom. 

A chance to work out the ideas that we 
may have, not a chance to do them without 
any troubles, without any hindrances, but | 
an opportunity to work out ways of cir- 
cumnavigating the difficulties, and reach- | 
ing a final success. An opportunity for 5 
each individual member to do his share 
and yet for all to work together that the 
final result may be beneficial to the entire — 
group. It always seems that there is value — 
in the definition of freedom given by Kahlil — 
Gibran in “The Prophet’’— ¥ 
“You shall be free indeed when your days 
are not without a care, nor your nights ~ 
without a want or grief, ‘ 

But rather when these things girdle your 

life and yet you rise above them, — 
naked and unbound.” 


* 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


MISS YATES MAKES A HIT 


Mrs. Ethel Manning of Maine writes as 
follows: 

“Miss Harriet Yates made her profes- 
sional debut as Field Worker from the 
General Sunday School Association at the 
Maine Sunday School Convention, and 
pleased us all by her ability and her willing- 
ness to be of service. Having found this, 
her first visit to us, so helpful, we are hop- 
ing that she may come many times to the 
Pine Tree State, and we say to other Con- 
ventions, ‘Do not fail to have Miss Yates 
on your program.’ ”’ 


Mrs. Lillian Shaw of New York writes as 
follows: 

“New York State Sunday School As- 
sociation was glad to welcome Miss Harriet 
Yates, the new Field Worker of the General 
Sunday School Association, to its Conven- 
tion. She inspired us at the banquet by 
lifting our thoughts to high aims for real 
teaching. She made us all feel that a 
church school teacher is a mighty influence 
for good. Those who attended Miss 
Yates’s conference on Junior Methods 
came away saying, ‘She has an understand- 
ing of the child and his characteristics and 
needs.’ ”’ 


The Office Secretary says: 

“Miss Yates gets more mail than all the 
rest of us.” This is explained by two facts. 
Miss Yates is in charge of the Directors’ 
Exchange, which proved so helpful last 
year, and has been collecting and editing 
material for the first issue. She is the one 
to whom we are assigning most of the calls 
for solution of local problems, and is there- 
fore making friends fast among those to 
whom her suggestions have proved of value. 


The Executive Director says: 
“Tf you want help from Miss Yates, ask 
for it early. There is a rush to be avoided 


- in field work as well as at bargain counters.” 


* * 


A WORSHIP SERVICE FOR ALL 
SOULS SUNDAY 


All souls, O Lord, are thine, assurance 


blest, 
Thine, not our own, to rob of help 
divine; 


Not man’s, to doom by any human test, 

But thine, O gracious Lord, and only 

thine. 

(To be sung to the tune of Langran or 
Benediction.) 

Responses: To be read by two pupils. 

Behold, all souls are mine: as the soul of 
the father, so also the soul of the son is 
mine. : 

Oh, give thanks unto the Lord, for he is 
good: for his mercy endureth forever. 

This is the Father’s will, that of all 
which he hath given me I should lose 


. nothing. 


I, if I be lifted wp from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me. 

Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
how he said, it is more blessed to give than 
to receive. 

(The offering is collected with dignity 
by ushers who bring it forward and stand 
during the prayer.) 

Prayer: Out of thy gifts to us, O God, 
we consecrate this offering to the service 
of our church in Japan, praying that thus 
we may help to teach all men that they 
belong to thee. Amen. 

* * 


SOME THINGS WE WISH WE KNEW 


We wish we knew: 

1. Just how many schools will take an 

offering for Japan on Nov. 2, or some other 
Sunday during the month. 
2. Just how many people will give to 
this offering because they feel a genuine 
interest in our work in the Sunrise King- 
dom. 

3. Just how promptly our church school 
treasurers will remit their offering to Head- 
quarters. 

4. Just how near we shall come to pay- 
ing off past obligations and meeting those 
of the coming year through these gifts. 

We shall soon know some of these things. 
Will you help make it a story which will 
fill us with joy? 

But we shall never know, because such 
things can not be measured, just what those 
helping in this project have learned of 
brotherhood and world-wide sympathy. 


* * 


THANKSGIVING MATERIAL 


Are you looking for a Thanksgiving 
pantomime for six junior or senior high 
school girls? One called ‘‘Five Kernels of 
Corn” by Martha Race is very good. It 
takes only a few moments to produce, 
fifteen at most, but may well be a part of 
Sunday evening worship or Y. P. C. U. 
service the Sunday preceding Thanksgiving 
or be given at the church school service. 
It is found in an old book, but one which 
every one would find helpful, ‘All the Year 
Round Activities for Young People,’ 
prepared by Muriel White. It is pub- 
lished by the Christian Board of Publica- 
tion, but may be ordered through the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House. The price is 
one dollar. It appeared in 1920 in the 
Church School, the predecessor of the 
International Journal. 

* * 


* THE HELPER LESSONS 


The Uniform Lessons for the quarter 
beginning with October are a study of the 
life of Jesus revealed ‘‘through those who 
knew him.” Representative men and 
women of the New Testament are studied, 
that through them we may know more 
about Jesus himself. 

Miss Martha Fischer handles the ma- 


terial in the Senior Helper with her usual 
scholarly skill. Miss Ulrich in the Inter- 
mediate Helper has done a remarkable 
piece of work for young people. Ex- 
perience-centered, and rich in illustrative 
material, this gives a splendid three months’ 
course for adolescents. 

This series of lessons is valuable either 
for adults, using the Senior Helper, or for 
young people using the Intermediate, and 
may easily be used at other times than 
those for which it is dated. 

SECURING CO-OPERATION FROM 
THE PARENTS 


Many workers in religious education 
are saying that our biggest problem is 
not the children, but the parents. But 
often this condition arises because the 
parents have no real understanding of 
what the church school is trying to do. 
They say frankly: “I never got anything 
out of Sunday school. Why should I 
bother to get my children to attend?” 

Several of our efficient schools are work- 
ing directly to inform the home folks of 
what the modern schoolis doing. Newark, 
New Jersey, has some excellent material 
for that purpose. At the beginning of the 
school year, a letter went out from the 
director of religious education, Miss F'ddy, 
to all parents. With this went’a most at- 
tractive little folder, describing “Our 
Aim,” giving details of the curriculum, 
both in relation to purpose and to materi- 
als, for each grade. It also states the 
hours of the school sessions, gives the 
names of all officers and teachers, and 
other details about ideals and methods. 

Every parent receiving a copy must 
inevitably know that the church school to 
which he is urged to send his children is 
something quite different from the Sunday 
school of his own time. 

The minister, Rey. L. H. Garner, 
works in entire sympathy with the school 
and is ably seconded by the director, Miss 
Virginia Eddy. Hither of these leaders 
will be glad to send copies of the leaflet 
to other schools which are interested in 
the plan. 

* * 

CALIFORNIA’S RULES FOR THE 

TREATMENT OF FOREIGNERS 


Don’t snub foreign people. Make friends 
of them. 

Don’t laugh at their questions about 
American life. Answer them. 

Don’t profit by their ignorance of Amer- 
ican law. Help remove it. 

Don’t mimic their brokea English. — 
Help correct it. 

Don’t call them offensive nicknames. 
How would you like it yourself? 

Don’t make the immigrant hate Ameri- 
ca. Make him love America. In other 
words, bean American—and bea Christian. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. L. Hamilton Garner of Newark, 
N. J., has issued a most attractive an- 
nouncement for the year of the Community 
Forum, which is held in the Universalist 
church every Sunday night. 


Rev. Harry L. Thornton of Framingham, 
who has been supplying at Mansfield, 
Mass., reports that that church closed 
for the winter season with the service on 
Oct. 26. 

Rey. Philip F. Mayer accepts the elec- 
tion to the pastorate of the church at Med- 
ford Hillside, Mass. The date for the 
beginning of the pastorate is set back to 
the first of October, when Mr. Mayer first 
preached there. Mr. and Mrs. Mayer are 
happy over the coming into their home of a 
little daughter, Margaret, on Oct. 17. 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight of Dart- 
mouth College spoke to women’s clubs at 
Littleton and Lisbon, N. H., on Oct. 17, 
in the First Church in Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., on Sunday, Oct. 19, and before the 
Vermont State Parent-Teachers Conven- 
tion at Brattleboro Oct. 24. 


The late Rev. Clarence E. Rice, D. D., 
by his will left not only $1,000 to the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church, but 
$1,000 to the Board of Foreign Missions 
for work in Japan. 


Rey. Edward W. Webber of Hallowell, 
Me., has been seriously ill for several 
weeks. His condition remains about the 
same as it was when first he was stricken. 


Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., of Lynn was 
the preacher at the noonday service at 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Oct. 23. 


Rey. Frank D. Adams, D. D., has writ- 
ten a book entitled ‘Glimpses of Grand- 
eur,” a new interpretation of Jesus, 
brought out by Harper and Brothers—a 
beautiful and inspiring book soon to be 
reviewed in the Leader. 


Vermont 


Woodstock.—Rev. J. L. Dowson, pastor. 
Our Men’s Club recently had as guest 
speaker Mr. Otis Skinner, who spoke on 
“Some Stage Experiences” to a large audi- 
ence of members, their wives and guests. 
Mr. Skinner now resides in this town. The 
church has been holding services during 
the summer, with good attendance. Miss 
Helen Ransom is superintendent of the 
Sunday school, which is improving under 
her care. The pastor also looks after the 
work at Felchville and South Woodstock 
in order to keep the cause alive in those 
villages. 

* * 


SOULE-YORK 


A wedding of interest to many friends 
in Maine, Rhode Island, and elsewhere is 
that of Rev. Arthur M. Soule of Harris- 
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ville, Rhode Island, and Mrs. Emily L. 
Yorke of Freeport, Maine. The marriage 
occurred in the parlor of the beautiful 
Church of the Redemption, Boston, at 
2.30 on Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 22. 
Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., officiated. 
The single ring ceremony was employed. 
In the little company present were Dr. 
Lowe, minister of the Church of the Re- 
demption, Dr. and Mrs. George E. Leigh- 
ton and Mrs. Gibson, all old time friends. 
After a brief visit in Boston, Mr. and Mrs. 
Soule will make their home in Harrisville, 
Rhode Island, where Mr. Soule is the be- 
loved and successful pastor of the Uni- 


versalist church. 
* * 


AN INTERESTING LECTURE 


There is to be a dramatic lecture by 
Alice Shepard Riggs, on the ‘‘Passing of 
the Turkish Harem,” Friday, Nov. 7, at 
8 p. m., in Perkins Hall, second floor of the 
Women’s Industrial Union, 264 Boylston 
St., Boston. There will be a display of 
Armenian handwork, and a sale of Turk- 
ish refreshments. Tickets at 50 cents each 
can be secured through Miss Alice G. 
Enbom at 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing, who duriag 
the summer had a series of very remark- 
able privileges and experiences in Czecho- 
slovakia and other sections of southeastern 
Europe, will speak before the Universalist 
ministers of Boston and vicinity on Mon- 
day, Nov. 3. She has much to tell that is 
highly interesting and important, and 
she will tell it with charm and power. 
Mrs. Cushing is in great demand as a lec- 
turer and musician, but she is always 
ready to sacrifice time and strength for the 
benefit of the church that she loves. The 
meeting will be at the Church of the Re- 
demption, and will begin promptly at 
10.45 o’clock. 

* * 
DESERVED TRIBUTE TO WILL 
KELLEY 


Nearly 200 Boy Scouts, Scout officials, 
pastors and Governor John E. Weeks 
gathered Oct. 10 in the banquet hall of the 
Congregational church of Barre, Vt., and 
heaped upon Rey. Will A. Kelley sincere 
and worthy tokens of their affection for 
him. The event was a reception to Mr. 
Kelley, the Scoutmaster of Troop 6 of 
Barre, and pastor of the Universalist 
enurch, who leaves soon to take up a new 
pastorate at Oakland, Me. 

By his constant activity in the ad- 
vancement of scouting for this locality and 
by his kindly help and comradeship with 
the boys, Mr. Kelley had become greatly 
endeared to them. None failed to show 
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appreciation of his untiring work in their 
behalf, and he was moved to tears by the 
farewell tributes that were expressed. 

The Scouts, however, were not the only 
ones to pay tribute to Mr. Kelley. Be- 
side him at the banquet table sat Gov- 
ernor Weeks, H. P. Hinman, Sr., Thurman 
W. Dix, Rev. E. LeRoy Rice and Roy A. 
Berry of Rutland, all vitally intersteed in 
the Scout work. Mr. Hinman, Governor 
Weeks and Mr. Berry addressed the group, 
and each paid personal tribute to Mr. 
Kelley’s record in this community. 

Mr. Hinman was toastmaster and, after 
an invocation by C. O. Granai, his scout 
whistle brought dead silence. And he 
asked the boys before they commenced on 
the meal of mashed potato, peas, beef, 
fruit salad and ice cream, to just take note 
of the chefs, of whom there were four. 
The chefs appeared. They were neatly 
attired in apron and cap, red-faced from 
exertion in the kitchen, and were ex-Mayor 
Frank L. Small, Homer C.Ladd, William 
Stickles and Wilbur D. Mower. The boys 
grinned, applauded, and turned to their 
supper, which was brought to them by six 
Camp-fire Girls and a dozen Girl Scouts. 

The toastmaster then introduced the 
more formal part of the banquet. Ad- 
dressing Governor Weeks and the Boy 
Scouts, he said that they had all gathered 
to pay tribute to a man who has been a 
tremendous factor in the development of 
the Boy Scout movement in Barre and the 
surrounding territory. 

Roy A. Berry of Rutland, National 
Scout Commissioner, and Governor Weeks 
were announced as speakers. Awards 
were announced for Scouts who advance 
the most in the coming few months. A 
telegram was read from Scout headquarters 
at Boston, conveying the regret of Wil- 
liam Severance, who was unable to attend. 
The following is from a letter from the 
Barre Rotary Club, presented Mr. Kelley: _ 

“As a club we have admired the splendid — 
example which your stalwart manhood 
has set before the Boy Scouts of this city. 
Your life among them has been an elo- 
quent tribute to your unselfish purpose to 
give the boys a chance. The imprint of 
your character will be indelibly stamped 
on the present generation of Barre Boy — 
Scouts.” > 

Speaking of Mr. Kelley’s record, Mr. %, 
Berry urged that it is not for the credit 5 
we do things, but for the doing it credit- 
ably. Life is short and scouting gives 
one of the best of life for histime. Andhe — 
ended with a story of John Smith, the pio- 
neer, who claimed that honor is our life’s | 4 
ambition, and seeing that we are not born 
for ourselves alone, let us imitate the vir- 
tues. j 

Governor Weeks stated at the beginning 
of his talk that he would go farther to © 
speak to a group of boys than to men. If 
asked, men will answer that they would 
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like to be boys again, and that is proof 
enough, according to Governor Weeks, 
that we are happiest in our youth, and 
that the days of our boyhood are the most 
important of our lives. 

William Cruickshank presented Mr. 
Kelley a gold piece on behalf of all the 
Scouts together, and Lowell McLeod pre- 
sented him another from the Scoutmas- 
ters. Then Ralph Gates of Mr. Kelley’s 
own troop presented him an emblem ofa 
Boy Scout, saying as he did so: “Mr. Kel- 


‘ley, we boys are very sorry to have you 


leave us. We feel that we are losing not 
only our Scoutmaster, but a true friend 
and helper. We have found you always 
ready to aid us with our problems, and to 
youweowemuch. You haveshown us the 
‘trail the Scout shall know, where knightly 
qualities thrive and grow,’ and we shall 
miss your guidance as we try to follow 
that trail. We do not wish you to forget 
us, and so, in behalf of Troop 6, I give 
you this token of remembrance.” 

When Mr. Kelley rose to address the 
boys there were tears in his eyes, and his 
voice was unsteady as he pinned on Pur- 
man Hinman and Ralph Gates the badge 
of Eagle Scout. When he had finished 
speaking he dismissed the meeting. —Barre 
(Vt.) Daily Times. 


* * 


LETTER OF MR. WILLIS 


Rey. Sidney J. Willis, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church, presented his resigna- 
tion at the morning service Oct. 12. Mr 
Willis has served the parish for sevea years 
and on account of the pleasant relations 
and profitable work was reluctant to an- 
nounce his decision to ask for a release. 
It is understood that Mr. Willis has re- 
ceived a call from the Universalist church 


-at Monson, Mass. 


The letter read to the church by Mr. 
Willis was as follows: 

“Dear Friends—We live in a world of 
change and transition. It seems to be the 
way of life. It is the method whereby 
God develops the soul. Anything else 
would result in stagnation and death. 

“Under the guidance of the Divine, I 
was apparently led to become your pastor, 
more than seven years ago. Together we 
have rejoiced over the successes that have 
been ours. Together we have sorrowed at 
the loss of faithful members, who have 
been called from our midst. Together 
we have faced life’s problems, strengthened 
and sustained, forgiven and loved one 
another as brothers and sisters in Christ. 

“The intervening years have been pleas- 
ant and profitable years. You haveshown 
a remarkable spirit of loyalty and devo- 
tion. By exercising the spirit of brotherly 
kindness toward one another and toward 


those of other creeds and nationalities, 


you have enabled the Universalist church 
to occupy a position of honor in the cities 
of Biddeford and Saco. 

“Tt has been a privilege and a pleasure 


to work with you and seuse the spirit of 


earnestness and consecration that has 
motivated your lives and actions, 

“It is with many pangs of regret that I 
now feel forced to ask you to release me 
from serving you longer as pastor, the 
period to terminate on Sunday, Nov. 2. 

“Another church without solicitation on 
my part beckons me and urges me to come 
to it, at a time of special need. 

“We must do what seems best for the 
cause of truth and righteousness. We 
must, whenever possible, rise above our 
personal, selfish desires if the kingdom of 
God is to be ushered in. 

“With the tenderest thoughts of the 
past and deep appreciation of the im- 
measurable kindnesses shown to me and 
mine, and above all, with the prayer that 
the loving heavenly Father may lead and 
guide you in paths of increasing profit and 
happiness, I am, most sincerely, Sidney J. 
Willis.”’—Biddeford (Me.) Daily Journal. 

* * 


LAYMEN’S BANQUET 


The rally and banquet of the laymen of 
Massachusetts are already an assured 
success. One church asks reservations for 
twenty-five, and is planning to have fifty 
men present. The date is Monday, Nov. 
10, and the place is the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston. The speakers will 
be two of the most interesting uf our 
younger preachers, Rev. Max. A. Kapp 
and Rey. Seth R. Brooks, and a layman 
known and respected by our whole de- 
nomination, A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq. 
The women of the Church of the Redemp- 
tion will prepare and serve the dinner. 
There will be singing by the company, and 
special vocal solos. This banquet and 
rally are sponsored by the Universalist 
Club of Boston and the Massachusetts 
Convention. To others than members of 
the club the cost of the whole affair will 
be $1.25. To make sure of places, the 
ministers are asked to report the number 
of their delegations as promptly as possible 
to James D. Tillinghast, 6 Bellevue Ave- 
nue, Cambridge. 

* * 
THE CLAYTON MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 


Will the readers uf the Leader thought- 
fully consider the followiag appeal? Please 
do not cast it aside without a serious 
thought. Since the reading of that en- 
couraging letter from “Aunt Lucy’? who 
bravely started the fund with a one dol- 
lar donation, I have never abandoned the 
idea of building the Clayton Memorial 
Church. 

We must grow or we must die. We 
can not consent to die, and failure must 
not bedim the glory of heroic effort, and 
your help just now is needed. 

No nobler cause can engage our thoughts. 
It must be a Universalist church, erected 
in memory of one who went about doing 
good, not to make money, but to make 
Christians. 

When the appeal went forth for funds 


to build the Washington Memorial Church 
my little newly organized band at Colum- 
bus was second on the list to help swell that 
fund. I have labored with Dr. Shinn in 
building churches in different states, and 
now I am doubtless making my last ap- 
peal. 

I want you, dear reader, to send in your 
mite to aid in building this church. 

May I ask that ministers call the at- 
tention of their congregations to this ap- 
peal? 

A.G. Strain. 

Brewton, Ala. 

* * 


THE OLD COLONY ASSOCIATION 


One of the oldest and most successful 
of Universalist associations, the Old 
Colony Association, held a’ meeting in 
the First Universalist Church of Stoughton, 
Mass., Oct. 23. An innovation was made 
and sessions were held afternoon and eve- 
ning Instead of morning and afternoon. 
There was a large attendance. Rev. Hric 
Ayer of North Weymouth, the president, 
presided, and Rev. Clarence Eaton, secre- 
tary, read the minuste. 

Devotional services in the afternoon 
were led by Rev. W. A. Haney of Taunton. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., read a paper 
on the subject announced for the afternoon 
symposium: ‘‘The most helpful thought 
which has come to me during the last few 
months and which has helped to strengthen 
my faith in the philosophy of Universal- 
ism.” : 

Dr. George E. Huntley, opening the dis- 
cussion, said: : 

“Tt has not been my good fortune to re- 
ceive a million dollars in the past few weeks, 
but I have had an idea come to me for 
which I would not take a million dollars 
or a hundred million dollars. The idea is 
not anew one. It is new only in the sense 
that it has come to me with new vitality. 
The idea is that we are in a universe with 
purpose—not in an accidental universe, 
not in a runaway cosmos, but one with 
love and purpose at the heart of it. This 
year I have had the privilege of looking 
upon the greatest paintings ever painted 
by the hand of man, of visiting the most 
glorious cathedrals that he ever built, of 
standing even on the summit of the Jung- 
frau and looking out on one of the most 
sublime views in nature. All these ex- 
periences have deepened my conviction of 
Divine Purpose. 

“This year, for the first time in many 
years, I have had an opportunity to take 
books and to read them thoroughly. I do 
not mean books in favor of my position. 
I mean the books of the atheists and the 
skeptical philosophers and psychologists. 
The wise man is he who reads all that can 
be said against his position. All this 
reading has strengthened my faith in 
Purpose. 

“These experiences change our concep- 
tions of God. They do not change the 
reality. 
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““My dear friend died last week—a minis- 
ter of our church. His childhood was one 
of hardship. His career was more or less 
of a disappointment. One of his children 
died under tragic circumstances. His 
wife went blind. Always he has been a 
cheerful, helpful, smiling man. He has 
deepened my faith in God.” 

Rey. Leslie T. Pennington of Braintree 
followed. He said in part: 

“TJ doubt if I am one to speak with much 
authority. I have just been licensed as a 
Universalist minister. For a year I am 
on probation. I must walk with care. I 
can speak, however, as one in the Unitarian 
fellowship and out of my Quaker back- 
ground. 

“T am afraid that I have a single track 
mind. My mind always is trying to find 
simple basic principles. I would make 
men more cautious in the use of the words 
God and Salvation. I would have you 
think life is real, but I would also have you 
do more to make it real. I would make 
my life real according to the best standards 
of my generation. Now and then there 
comes to us the appalling-thought that a 
whole generation can goastray. I ask how 
can I know reality. Ireply, I must make 
my life real to me. I must make it repre- 
sent the best in my generation and the best 
in the generations of the past. Suppose you 
do represent in your life the best in the 
generations past, then there come the 


questions: Is there a Personal God? Do 
our ideals have objective reality? Then 
comes to us the problem of evil. How 


can we reconcile it with the existence of a 
loving God? Before those questions I am 
driven to say that I can not assert that 
there is an all powerful, loving God who 
watches over us. I am not saying I do 
not believe in God. I am not saying I do 
not believe in a personal God. I am say- 
ing that a God who is limited by evil is 
calling on me to help Him. Beyond the 
true thing stands truth unlimited. Be- 
yond the beautiful stands beauty im- 
measurable. Beyond the good thing 
stands goodness infinite.” 

Rev. H. Elmer Peters of Brockton spoke 
clearly and forcibly, upon close associa- 
tion with a very rich woman, with a poor 
worker in a shoe factory, with a young 
man preparing for the ministry—all of 
whom deepened his faith. ‘‘What we 
need,” he said, quoting Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, “‘is a renewal of will.” 

Rev. A. J. Cardall of South Weymouth 
delivered an interesting address upon a 
sentence of Millikan: ‘The most practical 
concern of life is the thinking of men, for 
from it comes the action of men.” “Sci- 
ence,”’ he said, ‘‘without religion may be a 
curse, but dominated by the spirit of re- 
ligion, it is the key of progress and the hope 
of the future.” 

Rey. Clarence Eaton, Rev. W. A. Haney 
and Rev. Luther Morris, all called for 
from the floor, made valuable contribu- 
tions. 


The ladies of the Stoughton parish 
served a delicious dinner at 6.30 p.m. 

At 7.80 p. m. Rey. Luther Morris, 
pastor of the church, conducted the de- 
votional service. Greetings were re- 
ceived from the South Shore League of 
the Y. P. C. U. The Old Stoughton Male 
Chorus of forty voices furnished inspiring 
music, and Dr. Lee S. McCoilester, Dean 
of the Tufts College School of Religion, 
delivered the main address of the day. 


* * 


MISS BOWEN IN BOSTON 


Miss Georgene Bowen, of Tokyo, Japan, 
made a deep and lasting impression upon 
all who heard her at the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting on Monday, Oct. 20. 

The meeting was held in the parlors of 
the Church of the Redemption, Boylston 
and Ipswich Streets. Rev. Seth Rogers 
Brooks, president, presided, and Rev. 
Eric Ayer, secretary, read the minutes. 
The devotional services were conducted 
by Rey. Charles P. Hall, Miss Linda Mac- 
donald acting as pianist. 

Several members of the Board of Foreign 
Missions were present. 

Mr. Brooks called upon Miss Alice G. 
Enbom, of the W. N. M. A. office, to in- 


When the Blackmer Home was built 
twenty-five years ago, the valley between 
the home and the central part of the city 
wasaslum. I have heard Miss Hathaway 
tell how lonely it was going to the Home. 
Now all is changed. Our compound is 
in a center of many important institu- 
tions. f 

“Four years ago Miss Kent asked me if 
I would take her class of college people, 
four in number. At the same time I 
started a class formen. In a quarter of a 
year I had twenty-five college women and 
twenty-five to thirty college men. Out of 
these groups have come a Y. P. C. U., a 
church, and now one candidate for the 
ministry. 

“From the slums there come very poor 
little children, many of them Koreans, to 
attend our kindergarten. : 

“Across the street from the Blackmer 
Home is the Imperial University Hospital. — 
More than 200 student nurses serve there. ~ 
Once its doors were closed to us. It isa 
non-Christian hospital. Perhaps it may 
be hard for you to think of any one not a 
Christian in the noble profession of nurs-_ 
ing. In Japan, however, in the past the 
nurse has occupied a position only slightly 


Kindergarten Children at Blackmer Home 


troduce Miss Bowen, which she did briefly 
and effectively. Miss Bowen said in part: 

“T bring you the greetings and love of 
your ambassadors in Japan. They have 
told me that they consider it a great 
honor to represent you, and that they are 
radiantly happy in the work. 

“What is the Universalist Church doing 
in Japan? It has five churches, seven 
Sunday schools, five kindergartens, one 
home for girls, a social center and seven 
missionaries. In a little while Dr. Cary 
will be among you and he will tell you about 
the general work. I will tell you about 
the women’s work, which I know best. 
The work is small, and sometimes we may 
feel discouraged that it is so small, but 
do you remember Christ’s saying about the 
grain of mustard seed? The opportunity 
that now opens up before us at the Black- 
mer Home is greater than ever before. 
We have two buildings: the Blackmer 
Home for Girls, which is a dormitory, and 
the Dojin House, which is a social center. 


above that held by the prostitute. Many > 
of those student nurses now come to our — 
home, and Miss Hathaway has started 
classes for them. =) 
“Back of the hospital is the School for 
the Blind. That, too, was closed to us. — 
Gradually relations of sympathy and — 
friendship have been established with it. 
Now from the school there has come a re- — 
quest for a teacher to teach Christianity. 
“Behind the School for the Blind is the | 
University for Women. The Blackmer - 
Home girls are proud of their home. They 
like to showit off. One byone they have 
brought college girls, and many have 
joined our classes. 
“Not far away is Waseda University, 
and here too we have contacts. 
“The way we make contacts is to make 
friends first. After we are friends the 
Japanese are willing to do anything. I 
is the easiest thing in the world to interest 
young Japanese boys and girls. It is no’ 
easy to get them to be baptized. In foul 
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years, however, we have baptized thirty- 
five. 

“Do the Japanese appreciate what we 
are trying to do? I know that they ap- 
preciate it.” 

Miss Bowen then read a letter about 
Miss Agnes Hathaway, showing the high 
regard and genuine love the Japanese have 
for this noble woman, who has lived among 
them so many years. 

“What contribution,” asked Miss Bow- 
en, “is Christianity making to Japan? 

’ “Tt is contributing the word love. In 
Japan there are many words for love, but 
only one that is fit to use. Love and lust 
too often are synonymous. Love in a 
pure noble sense is a contribution of Christ. 

“Christianity contributes the ideal of 
forgiveness—a thing terribly hard for the 
Japanese to do. If one injures them, they 
consider it their duty to retaliate. 

“Christianity contributes the ideal of 
purity for man. For girls it always has 
been regarded as important to be pure. 
For men, it has not been so. 

“Christianity contributes the thought 
of doing something as a part of religion— 
action instead of philosophy only. It 
ought not to be possible for religious people 
to find a man injured alongside the road 
and do nothing about it. In the East that 
is a-common occurrence. 

“All over Japan, opportunities are open- 
ing. The priests are anxious to keep their 
customers, but are not fighting us. The 
government is no longer afraid. The 
other missionaries are not opposing Uni- 
versalists. There has been a union of 
Protestant missionaries for thirty years. 
Until two years ago Universalists were 
not invited. Now we belong to the union. 
I am told that the vote admitting us was 
almost unanimous. Two years ago our 
representative went to the Japan Christian 
Council. Mr. Terasawa was admitted 
as a member. Dr. and Mrs. Cary have 
done a wonderful work in making other 
churches see what Universalists stand for. 

“Dr. Cary again and again has been in- 

vited to preach in the Union Church of 
Tokyo. 
_ “This summer at one ot the main sum- 
mer centers Dr. Cary helped organize the 
work, and Mrs. Cary was invited to take 
one of the main Bible classes.” 

In the question period Miss Bowen made 

a profoundly significant answer to the 
question as to the actual effect of Chris- 
tianity upon the young Japanese men and 
women. 
_ “Well,” she said, “‘you see their fathers 
and mothers are not Christian. There- 
fore, they take it for granted that they are 
not Christians unless they do something 
about it.” ; : 


* * 
REV. WILLIAM M. LAWRENCE 


Rey. William Miner Lawrence of Nor- 
walk, Ohio, died at the home of his son, 
G. W. Lawrence, in Columbus, Ohio, 
Monday, Oct. 13. He supplied the pul- 
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pit of the Columbus church, Sunday, Oct. 
12, but became ill on Monday and died 
that night. The cause of death was a 
blood clot in the main artery. 

William Miner Lawrence was born Nov. 
2, 1867, at Norwalk, Ohio, the son of 
George Lawrence and Rebecca E. Knisely. 


He was married June 19, 1904, at Nor- , 


walk, to Miss Edith M. Belar. 

He was graduated from the Canton 
Theological School in 1893 and ordained 
to the Universalist ministry June 30 of 
that year. He had held pastorates at 
Bridgewater, Cedarville, Utica, Clinton, 
Madison and Sherman, N. Y., Mansfield 
and Westfield, Pa,, Peru and Norwalk, 
Ohio. He entered business, but continued 
to supply in many other churches. 

For a long time he was a field agent of 
the Youth’s Companion. Later he worked 
on directories. 

Beside his son, G. W. Lawrence, he is 
survived by his wife, his son Homer, and 
his sister Grace. 

Dr. George E. Huntley, in conversation 
with the editor, paid a high tribute to his 
character. 

‘ * * 


GEORGE HUMBERSTONE 


Rev. George Humberstone, a letter 
earrier of Toledo, Ohio, died at his home 
Oct. 9 after a prolonged illness. The 
immediate cause of his death was heart 
trouble. 

Mr. Humberstone was born at Peter- 
borough, England, May 4, 1860. His 
parents were James R. Humberstone and 
Rhoda King Humberstone. He was mar- 
ried Sept. 8, 1882, at Toledo, Ohio, to 
Miss Sylvia A. Coon. 

He always called himself self-educated. 
He joined the letter carrier force of the 
city of Toledo in June, 1888, and served 
forty-two years. He served the Uni- 
versalist churches of Peru, Havana and 
Lyons, Ohio, and Lambertsville, Mich. 

Mr. Humberstone and his wife followed 
strictly the rule of tithing their income, 
limited though it was, and giving one-tenth 
to the Lord. 

Every little while the General Secretary 
or some other official would receive a check 
for the Japan Mission or some other cause, 
surprisingly large for one in his circum- 
stances. 

* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1399) 
difficulties and the accomplishments. His 
first chapter,.on ‘‘A Bird’s-eye View of the 

Revolution,” is most illuminating. 

He has two qualifications, if no others, 
for writing a book on this subject for 
readers in the United States: he is an 
American college graduate, and is a scholar 
in Chinese history and literature. He has 
been the editor of one of the leading 
church publications for many years, and 
has been in intimate contact all this time 
with many of the leaders of the New China. 
He is thoroughly awake to what is going 
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on, and is an excellent interpreter of the 
movements he describes. 

Sophisticated Americans who think 
there is nothing intellectual or far-reach- 
ing in the Chinese revolution would do 
well to read his chapters on the New 
Thought Movement and the Student 
Movement. If some of the die-hards in 
Shanghai and in the various State Depart- 
ments would read and understand these 
chapters, China’s international relations 
would be ia a much better condition. 

His two chapters on the Nationalist 
Movement throw a tremendous light on 
the present political situation inside of 
China. The present terrific struggle is to 
decide whether or not the group in au- 
thority at Nanking, really the Kuomin- 
tang, can survive. These chapters throw 
light on that question. 

Those who are interested in the religious 
situation in China will find two chapters 
that sum up the situation exceedingly 
well—the Anti-Religion Movement and 
the Christian Movement. He does not 
minimize the power of the anti-religious 
forces. Heis a part of that struggle. He 
believes that the future of China depends 
upon the moral fiber of the people, especial- 
ly the leaders, and he believes that nothing 
can strengthen the moral fiber of China 
like the real religion of Jesus. He is not 
sure that the church is ready and equipped 
to meet the challenge. 

James M. Yard. 

Northwestern University, 

Evanston, Ill. 


Notices 


Y. P. C. U. OF NEW YORK STATE 


The annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church of New 
York State will be held in the Universalist church 
at Buffalo, N. Y., beginning Friday evening, Nov 
28, and ending Sunday, Nov. 30, 1930. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports, the election of officers, and for the transac- 
tion of any other business that may legally come 
before it. 

Naomi Mecier Wilkin, Secretary. 
x * 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license for an ordained clergyman granted to 
Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck, of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
Oct. 6. 

Rev. W. M. Lawrence, of Norwalk, Ohio, recently 
engaged in secular work, but returning to the work of 
the Universalist ministry, granted refellowship. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
oe 
ALABAMA STATE CONVENTION 


The thirtieth annual session of the Alabama Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene in Cohassett 
(Conecuh County) church, Alabama, Nov. 21 to 23 
inclusive, for the purpose of hearing reports, elect- 
ing officers and transacting whatever business may 
come before it. 

Martha Langley, Secretary. 
Ris 
CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR CONFERENCE 


The Mid-Year Conference of the Connecticut 
Universalist Convention and the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Connecticut will be 
held in St. Paul’s Church, Meriden, Wednesday, 
Nov. 12. 

2.30 p. m. Devotional service. Address, “The 
Challenge,’’ Miss Georgene Bowen of the Japan 
Mission. 3.30, Church School Symposium, con- 
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ducted by Rev. C. D. Newton of Stafford, general 
subject, “‘The Aims of Religious Education.’’ Round 
table discussion. 

Social hour at 5. Supper at 6. 

7.30, evening session, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., 
presiding. Address, “The Gospel of Individualism 
in a Social Era,” Dr. Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts 
College. 

* x 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Accepted on transfer, Rev. Conard B. Rheiner 
from Iowa. Letters of transfer issued, Rev. L. S. 
Pollard to Massachusetts, Rev. Montford S. Hill to 
the General Convention. License for one year 
granted to Edwin W. Grilley, Jr. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
oe 
GEORGIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license to ordained clergyman granted 
to Rev. Aubrey F. Hess, Ph. D., Congregationalist, 
355 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Georgia. 

J. M. Rasnake, Secretary. 


FLORIDA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Universalist State Convention of Florida 
will meet in the church at St. Petersburg, Rev. 
Stanard Dow Butler pastor, on Nov. 14 to 16, in- 
clusive. 

Mrs. M.L. Bickford, Secretary. 
KING’S CHAPEL 
Week-Day Services 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Nov. 4-7. Rev. Lawrence Clare, Church of the 
Messiah, Montreal, Canada. 

Nov. 11-14. Rev. Warren S. Archibald, South 
Church, Hartford, Conn. 

Noy. 18-19. Dean Charles R. Brown, 
Emeritus, Yale Divinity School. 

Nov. 20-21. President John A. Cousens, LL. D., 
Tufts College. 

Nov. 25, 26, 28. Rev. Boynton Merrill, D. D., Sec- 
ond Church in Newton, Mass. 

Nov. 27, 11 a. m. Thanksgiving Day Service, 
Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., King’s Chapel. 

Dec. 2-5. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, First Unitarian 
Church, Buffalo, N. .Y 

Dec. 9-12. Rev. Dwight J. Bradley, First Church 
in Newton, Mass. 

Dec. 16-19. Rev. Miles Hanson, First Church, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Dec. 23-24. Rev. Prof. Howard C. Robbins, D. D., 
General Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 9-12. Rev. Dwight J. Bradley, First Church 
in Newton, Mass. 

Dec. 16-19. Rev. Miles Hanson, First Church, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Dee. 23-24. Rev. Howard C. Robbins, D. D., 
General Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 26. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D. D., 
Church of Disciples, Boston. 

Dec. 30, 31, Jan. 1. Prof. Harold E. B. Speight, 
D. D., Dartmouth College. 

* % 
SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKER AND PARISH 
ASSISTANT 


A Universalist young woman always active in 
Sunday school and Y. P. C. U. work, a graduate of a 


Do Ds 


school of religious education, desires position. Only 
moderate salary expected. 
Address M. M., care Christian Leader. 
oo * 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


The following action was taken at the regular 
meeting on Sept. 29, 1930: 

Rev. Lawrence W. Abbott transferred to Wiscon- 
sin. He is to become pastor of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd in Racine, Wis. 

Rev. R. M. Rice transferred to Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Rey. Pliny Allen received from Maine. 
dress is to be North Adams, Mass. 

Recorded the withdrawal of Rey. R. B. Carver on 
application for dual fellowship. 

Rey. Arthur Rudmas was dropped from fellow- 
ship. 


His ad- 


Noted aeceptance of Rev. 8. H. Roblin, D. D., 
by Ontario Convention. 

The next regular meeting of the committee will 
be held on Oct. 29, at 174 Newbury St., Boston, at 
9 a.m. 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
+ at 
BOSTON FRIENDSHIP TOURS 


The Boston Friendship Tours, which served more 
than thirteen hundred social-minded persons in its 
eighteen tours last season, will resume its work 
Saturday, Oct. 4. Rev. Herbert A. Jump has again 
been chosen chairman, and will conduct the trips. 
Any person may attend who is interested. Regis- 
tration fee is 75 cents per trip. Programs may be 
obtained at the office of the tours, 485 Columbus 
Ave., phone Kenmore 9441. 

Nov. 1. Albanian People. 

Nov. 5. Excursion, Norfolk Prison Colony. 


Nov. 8. Psychic and Spiritualism. 

Novy. 15. Immigrant Problems. 

Nov. 19. Exeursion, Sherburne Reformatory for 
Women. 

Nov. 22. Lithuanian People. 

Nov. 29. Jewish Education and Religion. 

Dee. 3. Excursion, A Modern Industrial Plant. 


Dec. 6. 
Dec. 13. 


Czecho Slovak People. 
Crime and Punishment. 


Obituary 


Mrs. O. R. Remley 


Mrs. Orville R. Remley, aged thirty-seven years, 
died Oct. 12, 1930, in Horton, Michigan. Before 
her marriage she was Irene Eddy. She leaves her 
husband and little daughter, her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. M. Eddy, and her brother, Charles. She 
was educated at Michigan State College at East 
Lansing and at the university at Ann Arbor. She 
taught in the local schools and held positions of 
business responsibility in Jackson until her mar- 
riage in 1922. Soon after that event Mr. and Mrs. 
Remley moved to Horton to be near her parents. 
She was a faithful member of the Horton Universalist 
church. She was also a member of the Order of 
Eastern Star at Horton and of the Junior Dorcas 
Society and the Women’s Club ef Jackson. 

Mrs. Remley was possessed of great personal 
eharm and of graceful Christian character. Her 
funeral was conducted by Rev. Ellsworth Reamon 
of Lansing, assisted by Rev. Veraa Armstrong of 
Liberty. Mrs. Remley’s death produced a very per- 
ceptible atmosphere of sorrow at the sessions of the 


Michigan Universalist Convention at Concord that 
week. 
William Couden. 


‘COMETHING NEW! 
A | 

Systematic Daily Reading Cards 
NEW Easy System Genesis to Revelation 
How to read your Bible once each year in 15 min- 
utes a day. A PRACTICAL GIFT to Your Friends. 
Complete Set . Price $1.00- FREE 


Discount to Dealers. Agents Wanted SAMPLE 


HERMAN F. STEINBORN, Distributor 
Address P.O. BOX ARP-777 CHICAGO, ILL. 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for es 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent ‘ 
upon contributions. Will ¥ 
you not help one of our 

600 children by your gift 

now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 
161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Both sides of 
PROHIBITIO 


For: Willis J. Abbott 


Editor Christian Science Monitor 


Against: Julian Codman 
President Constitutional Liberty League 


Sunday, Nov. 2, at 3:15 p.m 
Old South Meeting House — 


Milk and Washington Sts., Boston . 
Questions Free 


Concert 


HYMNS of the CHURC 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 
Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 


tion. 


Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 
All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 
Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 


and occasions. 


The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 
An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 


service and applied Christianity. 


Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


18,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred church 
Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, 


Mass. 


Boston, 


Nov. 1, 1980 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


by 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


\ Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


‘For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him” 


A Beautiful Christmas Gift 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


_ Contents 
1, John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4. Off the Trail. 
6. Cupid Goes to Church, 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. “The Lord Will Provide.” \ 
.0. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
1. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
2. “The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
3. The Crest of the Hill. 
4, Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


/ 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


1407 


Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


LIGHT 2.1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound brown limp. ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


in seal 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


,CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE $ep .00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING @ Postpaid 
Palestine 
) Pictures in 
Colors 
No. 5415 
Special 
Edition 


FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Eebered to Bee to the Child’s 


Own Interest with 
Pictures Whol illustrate in natural colors 
ees ang laces taken from nature and life 
and as they now exist, 
he oe is Self-Pronouncing, by ‘the Sid oa 
which children can learn to pronounce the di 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


b - Specimen of Tyve - 
16 But Jé e/sus called themunto him, 
% Wand said, - Suffer little children to 


No. 5415 French morvece Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2 00 
ple silk marker, gold titles............ 2 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respect! v« 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sckoe 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Afass. 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 


graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equioment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 


156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 
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Crackling 


A teacher asked his class to name a fa- 
mous German general. Immediately all 
the boys raised their hands and shouted, 
“Hindenburg!”’ Then he asked the same 
question applied to France. Every pupil 
shouted, “Foch!’’ When he extended the 
test to Great Britain many of the boys 
answered, “Douglas Haig.’”’ Now came 
the query, ‘““And who can name a great 
American general?” After a few moments 
of hesitation one boy timidly suggested, 
“General Motors!”’—From a newspaper in 
Holland. 

* * 

A woman in the suburbs was chatting 
over the back fence with her next-door 
neighbor: ‘‘We’re going to live in a better 
neighborhood soon,” she said. 

“So are we,” volunteered Mrs. Next- 
door, confidently. 

“What? Are you moving, too?” 

“No, we are staying here.””—Hxchange. 

Sunday School Teacher: ‘‘Can you tell 
me who made you, Joseph?” 

Joe: ‘““God made part of me.” 

Sunday School Teacher: ““Why, what do 
you mean by that?” 

Joe: ““He made me real little, and I just 
growed the rest myself.”—Hxchange. 

* * 

“Papa, is this a camel’s hair brush?” 

“Yes, my child, that’s a camel’s hair 
brush.”’ 

“Golly, papa, it must take him a terrible 
long time to brush himself.”—Springfield 
Union. 

ee 

The Treasury Department finally issues 
a statement showing that the new paper 
money has been found acceptable by the 
people. The things those government ex- 
perts do find out eventually!—The Path- 
jinder. 

*% * 

“Keen animosity is often displayed 
toward the man at the top of the ladder by 
those beneath him,” says a business man. 
Especially if he is one of those rather care- 
less house-painters.— Humorist. 

* * 

Affable Passenger: “‘Your husband’s a 
poor sailor, I believe?’’ 

Imposing ditto: “Indeed he’s not—he’s a 
rich produce merchant.’”’—Sidney Bulletin. 
* * 

Wife Kiled By 
Wenatchee Man; 
Then Kills Self. 
—Billingham Evening News. 
* * 

Once upon a time there was a wise hus- 
band who bought his wife such fine china 
that she wouldn’t trust him to wash and 
dry the dishes.—Exchange. 

* * 

This might be just the year, too, for 
somebody to run for senator on the plat- 
form that he is smart enough to operate a 
dial phone.—Detroit News. ; 


Things I Know in Religion 


“the Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse.” i] 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER | 


Glimpses of Grandeur 
An original and dramatic interpretation of 


the life of Jesus 
Frank Durward Adams, D. D. 


A living book that makes the past alive 


As suggestive and inspiring as 
“The Hidden Years’’ or ‘‘Jesus: Man of Genius’’ 


Easily one of “‘the books of the year.” A 
Price $2.00 ; 


Joseph Fort Newton, D. D. 


Sermons preached before great conventions on both sides — 
of the ocean and to students at Harvard, Princeton, Vassar and ~ 
other universities. 


Expressing the author’s conviction that “what we need is 
not faith in more things but more faith in a few profound things.” 


Price $2.00 a 


This Believing World | 


Lewis Browne 


A fascinating story of the development and significance of 
the great religions of the world. 


Should be in every minister’s library. 
An excellent book for older Sunday School groups. 


Originally published at $3.50 
New low-priced edition $1.00 


Forty Fruitful Years 
An Autobiography 
Frederick W. Betts, D. D. 


An intimate and revealing story of a great and unique ministry. : 
Makes it easy to understand why his fellow-citizens voted him tok 


Price $1.50 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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